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This Issue and the Next 


STABLE PRICE The Federal Reserve 
LEVEL Board has for several 
years abandoned the gold standard in 


setting the price level in the United 
States. Why not insist, therefore, that 
the board use its power to maintain a 
stable price level that will provide the 


greatest measure of fairness to all classes 
in the country? Read the editorial on 
page 


4, . . 
THE GRAIN There are several interest- Sound products evolve from sound principles. 
GMERGER | ing items about the Chi- Dodge Brothers Motor Car is the product of 


Tlincis "Agricultural Association and. the Se ee ee ee end ene 
Farmers’ Netional Grain Dealers is re- been conceded to be pre-eminently sound. 
Sound manufacturing methods that place 


SEEDING Two other prize winning let- . 4 
ALFALFA ters in the alfalfa seeding infinitely more importance on quality 


contest are given on page 9. 4 
VAGATION In the article on nae 2 sic IPE 
- e rs) . “ . ° 
to make the poet ot of . vaention ‘apent y Sound financial standing, which permits un- 
in Minnesota. Next week we are going f . : 
Y interrupted development and adherence to 


. aoe an article about auto camping 
rips in Iowa. tj the policy of constant improvement— 


oe oe ee What ort of freaks do ws ; A d 
MEG Slow wach do they cut’ Gown the A sound method of selecting dealers, from 


yieli? The editorial on page 5 has an 1 ee g which an organization has grown that enjoys 


interesting discussion of these points. th ° 
i e€ compl _— 
OUR LETTER Keep in mind that_we AF 2 plete confidence of the public 
ave vere ette on- , * * 
tests on now, in addition ‘to the usual Ht % 5 A sound Sales and service policy, through 
Eepsoweway Cithe contest. The sub- gM | ZZ which buyers are assured full value for 
est help her husband? The best method j HH, g their investment— 
of ae mare of —- 2 — —_ Vy; if . 
ve .. ou ave / | s ° : * © 
acres coor Seen Eee ia ee | LGA. These basic principles being sound, it follows 


in. - Good prizes are offered in each. H ye as.an obvious consequence that Dodge 
tt’ tme to be mating aM Brothers Motor Car represents sound value. 


your plans to attend the 
state fair. This year it runs August 20- 
29. Read the editorial on page 4 and the 
article on page 6. 


HANDLING SOFT One way of getting 

CORN the full value out of 
soft corn is to put it in the silo. In the 
article on page 6 some suggestions are 
ve on the building and repairing of 
Silos. 


THE READER’S In the ballots sent in 

CHOICE by our readers, on our 
issue of July 25, the editorials, Cashing 
in on Efficiency, and Property Right and 
Use Right, got the- highest votes. 
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THE NEXT In addition to the article 

ISSUE on interesting trips thru 
Towa, there will be special articles on 
modern methods of corn breeding, buying 
feeders for Iowa farmers, and the best 
methods of corn storage. 
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WORLD’S CHAMPION COW DONATED : ‘ _— 0] SS 5 from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, 
TO SCIENCE : : 1 = . Splint, Curb, Side Bone, or similar 
Sophie 19th of Hood Farm, world’s + ee — Power 3S ee a troubles and gets horse going sound. 
champion dairy cow for long-time pro- ‘i Labor — Mon ~a 4 a \S) “ It acts mildly but quickly and good re- 
duction, was recently presented to the | AR. ey a fi sults are lasting Does not blister 
United States Department of Agriculture i H You can do all this with a : “ab, ; or remove the hair and horse can 
by her owner, Mrs. C. I. Hood, of Mas- Gehl Ensilage Cutter and get better ensilage, because eboet thetic be ked. Page 17 i hlet with 
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than 7,500 pounds of butterfat in eleven | miyour silo Ensilage for mankind, reduces Painful Swellings, En- 
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ypes. Hig ss construction throughout: cannot more if you write. $1.25 a bottle at dealers 
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HEADING NORTH TO VACATION LAND 


What Corn Belt Folk Can Find in the Minnesota National Forest 


UPPOSE, when the rush of 
S farm work slackens for a week 


By Arthut H. Carhart 


ing at the little green bushes which 
ramble over. the less shady places. 





or two, you have a serious at- 
tack of wanderlust. It is a hot 
weather malady that hits the corn 
belt about this time of year. The 
only cure is to load your folks into 
the family chariot, crank the en- 
gine and hit the gipsyland trail. 
But where are you going? You 
have to go some place. It might 
just as well be a fine, expansive 





A trip to Yellowstone Park or the Pacific coast is great stuff if 
you are well fixed for time and gasoline. But suppose you can only 
get away from the farm for a week or two. What sort of a vacation 
trip can you take then? In this article, Mr. Carhart recommends 
the Minnesota country around Cass Lake. Another article, coming 
in a week or two, will tell of worthwhile trips still nearer home, to 
the state parks of Iowa. 


You may be surprised when you 
discover these people are Indians— 
genuine Ojibways. One day past 
their forefathers drove the fight- 
ing Sioux from this lakeland eoun- 
try. The Ojibways were great 
fighters, but that is past and to- 
day they massacre the blueberries, 
use their hunting knives on poor 
helpless wall-eyed pike or slit the 








vacation ground in which you have 
part ownership as any other part of our 
country. 

The popular conception is that all of the na- 
tionally owned lands which are suited to vaca- 
tion needs are out where the west breaks out 
in the tumbled tops of the Rockies. True, all 
our national parks except a small one are west 
of the Missouri, and most of the national for- 
ests, our most extensive holdings which serve 
recreation are there, tod. But up in mid-north- 
ern Minnesota there lies a national forest which 
is hardly known to the great heat-ridden farm- 
ing sections. It is the 300,000-acre Minnesota 
national forest. 

So if you like lakes, woods, fish, Indian vil- 
lages, swimming, and a new sunburn in your 
vacation, head north. 


Many Lakes in the Reservation 


It seems curious that for years our govern- 
ment has owned this place of lakes, open to the 
public, and that there has during that time 
been so little knowledge of it spread over the 
upper Mississippi valley. Half of the area 
within the exterior boundaries is in lake sur- 
face. The rest is in various types of timber. 
When cleared for farming the soil produces 
crops for a few years and then, because it is 
practically all fine sand, the humus burns out 
and it is almost worthless. But with a steady 
cropping of the land for timber it produces 
wood, the falling leaves and needles are held in 
place on the forest floor, thus supplying the 
needed soil sponge and the great trees which 
lift their heads there made it a place at once 
serving economic demands for wood and the 
need for a place to get into the big out-of-doors, 
sniff pine scented winds and find re-creation. 

No finer beaches may be found than those 
which curve and sweep where forest and lake 
meet. Clean buff sand, washed and packed by 
the action of a million racing 
Waves makes a lake floor that 
beckons invitingly to the bath- 
er. The slope is so gradual 
that a six-foot man may walk a 
quarter of a mile out from the 
shore at one point. The kid- 
dies can dig in the sand or 
splash in the shallows, with- 
out creating a worry in the 
minds of their mothers. 

With half of the surface of 
the forest in lakes, these water 
mirrors are everywhere. Lost © 
Lake is only a quarter of a 
mile across, hedged in on all 
sides by sheltering forest. Big 
bass are found in this lake. 
But the first problem is to 
find the lake, for it is well 
hidden. 

In contrast to this gem of 
the woods are Cass and Leach 


miles across in their long dimensions. How- 
ever large or small the lakes may be, one is al- 
most sure to find a shining buff beach over 
which lift the deep orange boles of veteran Nor- 
Way pines. 

Like a giant star fish, Star Island lifts from 
the surface of Cass Lake. Great arms reach 
out in four directions from the body of the is- 
land. On three sides are shelving beaches of 
unusual appeal but at several other points 
there are cliffs which drop abruptly into the 
water. Within the island is one of the curiosi- 
ties of this section. Lake Helen, a lake nearly 
a half mile across, lies entirely within the is- 
land, approaches Cass Lake to within a few feet 
at two points but is an entirely separate body 
of water. The island itself is nearly two miles 
long from tip to tip but only a mile across in 
the body. On it is a strand of Norway pines 
which are truly virgin timber. On other por- 
tions of the island the hardwoods run riot, 
while in some of the less visited portions are 
little bogs-with eurious vegetation bordering 
them. 


“’ Stately Norway Pines Found Here 


At other points on the main land there are 
strands of Norway pines which are stately and 
sturdy. The strong bodies of the trunks are as 
stalwart as the columns of age old temples. 
When sunsets glow and fade the delicate pat- 
tern of stubby twigs and needles lace the eve- 
ning sky. These are the regent trees of this 
woodland. 

Under the eanopy which these trees carry on 
their heads there is a carpet of no less interest. 
Perhaps you will come treading softly over the 
covering of pine needles and looking down the 
aisle of the forest will see the glimmer of a tent 
with people moving about it. Others may be 


out in the forest near by stooping over pluck- 





, “On Star Island, Cass Lake, Minnesota 





throats of pickerel. These In- 
dians are quiet, quaint, peaceful remnants of @ 
once powerful tribe. 

Are there fish in the lakes? 
verily! 

Wall-eyed pike, pickerel, and pike and blue- 
gills. Bass that hit the bait as tho they carried 
the kick of a mule in their blunt heads hide im 
the shadow of reeds and lily pads. If you get 
joy only from watching the bobber go out of 
sight in a muddy river of our farming districts 
and then get enthusiastic when you yank and @ 
pound-big catfish or carp skyrockets thru the 
air to land gasping on the bank behind you— 
if all this makes your nerves tingle, you had 
better revise your system when you reach Na- 
tional Forest. You may sit and wait for the 
bobber to slip down thru the clear waters of 
Cass Lake, but if you do your fishing ac- 
cording to the rules that obtain up there you 
will go out and hunt them. Trolling or casting, 
you stalk the fish at home. The gaily colored, 
twisting, spinning bait far under the surface 
attracts the victim’s eye and with a rush he 
strikes. 

Then the battle is on. The pole bends. The 
snagged fish drives headlong at .the boat or 
leaps free of the water shaking his head an- 
grily. There are no dull moments with a seven 
or eight-pound pike or pickerel on the end of 
the line. 


What Is Needed for Fishing 


A word about fishing equipment. Get a 
short steel casting rod, a double action reel, 
about three-fourths the eapacity of the reel full 
of a medium weight braided line of good qual- 
ity, several medium sized spoon hooks and @ 
plug bait with white body and red head. These 
with a few plain hooks, some wire leaders and 
lead sinkers are a complete outfit. . Minnows 
and frogs for bait can be had near your camp. 

For other equipment the or- 
dinary camp outfit plus a few 
extra blankets will serve very 
well. When nights are so hot 
in the corn field that one ean 
hear the ‘stalks groan with 
growing pains the nights are 
apt to be cool“in the Minne- 
sota forest. With 300,000 
acres of coolness around, one 
extra cover is not out of place. 

There is another piece of 
equipment which almost got 


Yea, brother, 


Take along a mosquito canopy 
to sleep under if you are going 
up to the forest early in the 
season. You will probably not 
need it. These pests are not 
vicious but occasionally they 
are too friendly. They take 
no hints as to moving along so 
one shouid be prepared to ex- 
elude (Concluded on page 8) 





left out as it is needed so little. — 
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COMMODITY vs. GOLD DOLLARS 


SINCE the crime of 1919-20 the Federal Re- 
: serve Board has seen a great light. In the 
fall of 1919 and early 1920 the gold reserves 
in the system were almost down to the 40 per 
cent minimum prescribed by the Federal Re- 
serve act. At that time the board believed 
thoroly in the gold theory of banking and also 
that prices were too high and should be brought 
down at once. Accordingly, beginning in the 
fall of 1919, the rediscount rates were rapidly 
raised, thus bringing on in a severe form the 
most widespread business depression which the 
world has ever seen. England, Japan, Canada 
and Argentina were affected almost as serious- 
ly as the United States. Of course, a certain 
amount of depression was inevitable no matter 
what course our Reserve Board took, but it is 
undeniably true that the rapid inerease in re- 
discount rates by the board in late 1919 and 
early 1920 made a grave crisis out of a situa- 
tion which demanded much milder treatment. 

Since 1921 the Reserve Board has made no 
effort to drive prices closer to the pre-war 
level but has been engaged in praiseworthy 
efforts to hold prices as steady as possible at a 
level 40 or 50 per cent above pre-war. Great 
floods of gold have come into the United States 
during the past three years but our Reserve 
Board has done its best to keep this excess gold 
from raising prices as it naturally would under 
the economic and banking theory prevailing in 
the United States previous to 1920. The board 
now knows that one of its chief functions is to 
hole prices steady even tho that means de- 
serting the gold standard. 

We are no longer on the gold standard in the 
United States today.. If we were on a gold ba- 
sis in the old-fashioned sense of the term, prices 
in the United States would be nearly twice as 
high as they are. One of the great losses in the 
United States today is a vast hoard of more 
than a billion dollars of gold which we are not 
using either to support our price level or in any 
other way. Moreover, we are continuing to 
bring in more of the useless metal at the rate of 
ten to fifty million dollars a month. _It is es- 
timated that the surplus gold we have in the 
United States is causing us a loss of over $200,- 
000,000 annually. All this loss, however, may 





be worth while provided it is certain that our 
Reserve Board has definitely abandoned the 
gold theory of prices and started firmly on the 
idea of using all its vast powers to hold prices 
Steady 

The United States today is on a commodity 
dollar basis in almost as true a sense as tho we 





had definitely adopted the Fisher stabilized 
dollar. The trouble is that the situation is not 
legally recognized and if the complexion of the 
Reserve Board changes the present idea of a 
stable price level around 50 per cent above pre- 
war may-be abandoned for deflation toward a 
pre-war price level. 

It would seem decidedly worth while to pass 
thru congress a bill directing the Federal Re- 
serve Board to regulate the rediscount rates 
of the regional banks as well as federal reserve 
note issues and credit operations with the ob- 
ject in mind of maintaining a general price 
level not less than 50 per cent above pre-war 
and not more than 70 percent above. Such a 
bill would do much to clear the economic at- 
mosphere and promote widespread business 
prosperity not only in the United States but in 
the entire world. 





FAIR TIME 


RE the roads good, or had we better take 

the train? Will Cousin Jim put us up for 
three days; or how about taking a tent on the 
camp grounds? How many days had we better 
stay? 

There are lots of questions that farmers will 
ask about going to the state fair. There ought 
to be only one general answer. That is: Any- 
way, we're going. 

Folks talk a great deal about the educational 
value of the fair. It has that, of course. More 
important is the inspirational value. You see 
other folks with the same problems; you get 
spurred up to new ambition by seeing what can 
be done in your field ; you break away from the 
routine, and you have—we hope—a light-heart- 
ed, irresponsible good time. 

All these things are worth alot. The human 
machine needs oiling up, just as a tractor or an 
automobile or a washing machine does. The 
human brain gets to squeaking and needs some- 
thing different to make it work right. The 
fair helps on both counts. 

This year the lowa state fair, August 20-29, 
looks to be about as interesting an-affair as we 
have had. We think farmers are losing out if 
they don’t take it in. Sell a pig or two and 
come on. You'll find it worth the cost. 








AN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE IDEAL 


MORE than seventy years before there were 

any agricultural colleges, a Maryland 
man by the name of Calvert was enthusiastical- 
ly urging how much colleges of this sort would 
do, not only for the farmer but for the nation. 
Among other things, he said: 

‘“We see daily, combinations formed in large 
cities to manufacture public opinion in favor 
of some scheme originated solely for the benefit 
of some selfish individual or political party, 
without any regard to the great interests of 
the country. If, on the other hand, the agri- 
culturists were, as a body, liberally and profes- 
sionally educated, they would take that stand 
in the political community which their number 
and interests entitle them to, and thereby con- 
trol such matters; and I therefore trust that 
you will see the importance of such an estab- 
lishment in our state, and will give it your 
active support by obtaining as many and as 
large subscriptions as possible.”’ 

Mr. Calvert evidently looked on agricultural 
colleges as the means of developing an agricul- 
tural point of view in the nation at large and 
as the means of off-setting the city point of 
view. It is worth while to ask now to what 
extent the agricultural colleges have measured 
up to Calvert’s ideal. Without question they 
have done far more in the scientific world than 
he could have ever expected. They have learned 
more about making the soil fertile, about the 
feeding of livestock, about the development of 
more productive plants and animals, than Cal- 
vert could have possibly foreseen. But have 


they trained farmers to ‘‘take that stand in the 
political community which their numbers and 


\ interests entitle them to, and thereby control 


such matters.’’ 

In the economic world, it almost seems that 
the agricultural colleges at times are -on the 
side of the cities rather than on the side of the 
farmer. The agricultural-economists sincerely 
believe in training the farmer to greater effi- 
ciency both in production and in marketing, 
while at the same time many of them seem to 
have a genuine distaste for doing anything that 
will give the farmers position of greater power 
in an effort to offset our rapid increase in ur- 
banization. In the ease of the fight for the 
MeNary-Haugen bill, for instance, most of the 
economists in our agricultural colleges either 
came out openly or secretly against the prin- 
ciples of the bill. 

It is time that we were re-examining the true 
purposes of our agricultural colleges. 





WE’RE ON OUR WAY 


NE hundred and twenty years ago two of- 
ficers of the United States army were ap- 
pointed to lead an expedition to the Pacific 
coast, to see what sort of. a country it was for. 
which the United States had just paid fifteen 
million dollars. They left St. Louis in May, 
1804, and reached the mouth of the Columbia 
river, near where Portland, Oregon, now is in 
November, 1805. Leaving the next spring, they 
made the return trip to St. Louis in six months. 
June 23, 1924, another officer of the United 
States army started out in an airplane from 
New York for San Francisco. He left New 
York at 4 o’clock in the morning (eastern 
time) and arrived at San Francisco at. a little 
before 10 in the evening (Pacific coast time). 
He had covered 2,850 miles in 21 hours, 47 
minutes and 45 seconds. His actual flying 
speed was 154 miles an hour. To get from the 
Missouri river to the Pacific took him a little 
over twelve hours. It took Lewis and Clark 
seventeen months. 

What changes had come in the intervening 
one hundred, and twenty years! When Lewis 
and Clark left St. Louis, Iowa was Indian ter- 
ritory, the only white men in the state were 
in the settlement around the lead mines at Du- 
buque. Oregon was unsettled and except for 
an occasional fur trader, unvisited by white 
men. The country in between was wilderness. 
Today Iowa and Missouri together, two states 
of the thirteen that made up the Louisiana 
purchase, have a population greater than the 
entire United States in 1800. 

Times have always changed and customs with 
them, but never perhaps with so much rapidity 
and drama as in America in the last hundred 
years. We hardly know whether to be proud 
or panic-stricken. Certainly our nation and 
our civilization is going somewhere at lightning 
speed; but where? We can not foresee what 
one hundred years more will bring us any more 
than Lewis and Clark, in 1804, could foresee 
Lieutenant Maughan and his daylight flight 
across the continent. 





BRING IN THE SOUTH 


OUTHERN farmers claim. that the boll 
weevil has made cotton production much 
more hazardous and expensive than it was in 
pre-war days. They, aren’t content, therefore, 
with being assured pre- -war purchasing power 
for cotton, as provided in the MeNary-Haugen 
bill. Everything considered, there does seem 
a chance that it would be just to make the bill 
provide for a basic cotton price 10 or 15 per 
cent above the pre-war level. We hope Mr. 
Peek, the head of the American Council of 
Agriculture, will talk over the proposition with 
southern farmers. Agriculture, both west and 
south, must pull as a unit if it is to get what 
it wants. 
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A FARMER ELEVATOR REVIVAL 


W E HOPE farmers read the letter from 

R. A. Holman, in the Voice of the Farm 
department last week. Mr. Holman pointed 
out a very real danger to farmer elevator prog- 
ress. This danger is that, thru connections of 
managers With old line houses and thru lack 
of interest by directors and share-holders, the 
farmers’ elevator may come to be, not a spear- 
head of reform, but an adjunct and an aid of 
the long established and privately owned sys- 
tem of grain marketing. 

It is unfortunately true that too many man- 
agers of farmers’ elevators are tied up with 
the old line grain_houses at the terminals. They 
see things from the commercial and not the 
co-operative angle, Last winter many farmers’ 
elevator managers aided in the distribution of 
propaganda against the McNary-Haugen bill. 
3efore that, some of them worked against the 
Capper-Tincher bill. Many have steadily op- 
posed reorganization of stock companies on a 
co-operative basis, and have fought the estab- 
lishment of co-operative commission houses at 
the terminals. 

There are many eases, of course, in which 


these charges do not apply. The co-operative 


movement has no stronger adherents than many 
of our managers; but too many others have 
forgotten to whom their loyalty is really due. 

What is the remedy? Perhaps it is this: 

Have the directors really direct; have them 
insist on co-operative standards; have them use 
their position to make the farmers’ elevator a 
real force for agricultural progress in every 
field. ‘ 
The farmers’ elevator in the corn belt is the 
oldest co-operative organization we have. It 
was once the most vital and vigorous of farm 
movements. It is not that now. We need a 
farm elevator revival, a ne-dedication to the 
principles that brought success to the pioneers, 
a crusading spirit that will push the fight for 
equality for agriculture in the legislative and 
economic fields. 

This movement can not come from outside. 
It must come from the elevator men themselves. 
Men, like Mr. Holman, who led in the eo-opera- 
tive. movement years ago, must take the lead 
again in making the farmers’ elevator the vital 
force for agricultural progress that it ought 
to be. 





INTOLERANCE 


PRIMITIVE man had a simple way of set- 

tlng an argument If anyone disagreed 
with him, he swung his elub. If his opponent’s 
head was cracked, it proved the fellow’s argu- 
ment was wrong. ~ Today, after a good many 
thousand years of attempts at civilization, we 
seem to be doing much the same thing. 

We have, of course, better sounding reasons 
for our actions than primitive man had. He 
swung his elub beeause he found his will 
crossed and went into a red fury as-a conse- 
quence. He didn’t bother to find reasons to 
justify himself. We, less frank, say that the 
man who differs from us has been bought up 
by Wall Street, and, therefore, ought to be run 
out of town; or that he has been hired by the 
Russian Reds to stir up discontent, and, there- 
fore, should be tarred and feathered. 

After a war in which passions have peen 
turned loose and judgment has grown rusty, 
this attitude is particularly strong. The events 
of the last few wéeks have indicated that altho 
it is five years and more since the armistice 
was signed, the effect of the-war is still strong. 
Most of us are still convinced that when we 
disagree with anyone, the logical next step is 
to knock the fellow on the head. 

That is what the Fascisti in Italy did a few 
weeks ago with Matteoti, Socialist deputy. Mus- 
solin, the dictator, is apparently not involved 
personally, but one of his cabinet, the editor 





of the leading Fascisti newspaper and a direc- 
tor in that organization, are among the accused. 
Matteoti was a vigorous opponent of Fascis- 
tism. So, ‘‘for the good of the nation,’’ they 
put him out of the way. 

Just the other day, Petkoff, agrarian leader 
in Bulgaria, was murdered, presumably by 
government agents His former chief, Stam- 
bouliski, was killed by reactionaries some 
months ago. Petkoff was suspected of being 
in sympathy with the Communists; so they 
shot him. 

Just to keep ourselves from being too self- 
congratulatory, perhaps we had better add that 
in Los Angeles a week or so ago a mob tarred 
and feathered twelye members of the I. W. W. 
The only reason given was that someone (name 
unknown) spread a rumor that the I. W. W. 
were about to blow up the building in which 
the bodies of the sailors from the Mississippi 
were housed. ~The only foundation for this 
theory seems to be that one night a man with 
a bundle was challenged by the guards around 
the building. He fled, and the guards assumed 
without any further proof that he was an I.- 
W. W. and that the bundle contained dyna-. 
mite, All this, of course, was only a surface 
excuse for the attack on a group of men with 
whose economic views the majority disagree. 

This seems to be the way human nature 
works these days. If a man differs with us on 
economic, religious or political grounds, we at 
once classify him as an enemy to the human 
race. If we could only stop occasionally and 
say to ourselves: ‘‘Wait a minute; the fellow 
may be right after all,’’ the world would run 
a great deal more smoothly. But this seems a 
superhuman feat. We may scale Mount Ev- 
erest, journey to the North Pole, fly over the 
continent in a day, harness the tides to provide - 
power, and still be unable to learn how to put 
bridle and curb on human intolerance. 





SPECULATION ON THE BOARD 
“NEW Life in Speculation’’ is the sub-head- 

ing of an article on the first page of a 
Chicago daily one day recently. The state- 
ment is made that there has been a great revival 
of business on the Board of Trade, and that 
whereas commission houses were disrupted a 
few months ago, they are now filled with in- 
terested buyers, ete., ete. 

It has not been very long since most of the 
Chicago papers were saying that the Capper- 
Tincher bill, which placed the Board of Trade 
under the Department of Agriculture, had 
killed the market and that it was responsible 
for the low price of grain. We would like to 
hear their explanation in view of recent devel- 
opments. It can be said just as truly that 
supervised trading by the Department of Agri- 
culture has brought about this marked increase 
in the price of grains. Of course that state- 
ment would not be true, but it is just as true 
as the statement previously made, that super- 
vision had killed trading. 

The-fact of the matter is that under the 
present law a representative of the Department 
of Agriculture is constantly watching what 
happens on the future trading markets. If he 
sees any indications of manipulation, he acts 
promptly. The consequence is that people who 
do legitimate trading can go ahead without 
fear. People who want to manipulate the mar- 
ket unfairly find that their activities are 
promptly checked by a government agent. 





“ HIGHER TARIFF ON BUTTER 
XPORTS of. butter from Denmark to the 
United States in the first four months of 
1924 were 5,833,000 pounds, as compared with 
1,530,800 pounds in the same period in 1923. 
Butter is having a hard fight to stay up to 
last year’s price level. Why not an increase 


in the tariff on butter when congress meets 
again? 


FREAKS IN THE CORN FIELD 


HERE are more freaks in the corn field 

than you would ever suspect. The albinos 
or pure white seedlings are the first to appear. 
They died early in June. 

If you go thru your corn field now you can 
find many other types of freaks. For instance; 
one of our readers wants to know why it is 
that some corn plants grow with their leaves 
tightly rolled together. This freak, like most 
freaks, is an inherited proposition and is found 
in every corn field. Usually the leaves will 
unfold after a time altho it may result in con- 
siderable splitting of the upper leaves, Occa- 
sionally, however, the leaves are folded so 
tightly together that the tassel is never allowed 
to come out. This type of deformity is usually 
called the ‘‘bent-over.’’ In some corn fields it 
is found in such large numbers that it probably 
reduces the yield by a bushel to the acre. 

The color of the leaf in corn is inherited just 
as much as the shape of the kernel, and in every 
corn field are found many weaklings from a 
leaf-colored standpoint. Some are such a pale 
green that they never carry an ear, others have 
white stripes thru the leaves. Oftentimes these 
striped-ledved sorts bear good ears, but it is 
doubtful if they have such large ears as the 
kinds which are a dark green ‘in color, Many 
other kinds of leaf-color weakness may be ~ 
found. The average corn field probably pro- . 
duces from one to two bushels per acre less 
than it should if it were.not for inherited trou- 
bles of this sort. i 

After the plants begin to silk and shoot there 
are many other freaks which can be discovered. 
Occasionally you will find a plant which sends 
out shoots but no silks, which means, of course, 
that such a plant will have no ear at all. The 
reverse freak—a plant which produces a tassel 
with no pollen is not such a serious matter. 
Oftentimes you will find small ears or kernels 
borne on the tassels, a habit which . without 
much doubt reduces the size of the regular ear. 
Another bad habit is when the shoot sends off 
a number of little branch shoots just below the 
base of the regular ear. Some of these small 
ears may produce a few kernels, but as a rule 
they do not. 

If you look for them you can find many other 
freaks not mentioned here at all. Occasionally 
you will find dwarf plants which are of no 
more value in the corn field than a weed. At 
silking time you may note that some of the 
plants have shoots with bright red silks instead 
of green. Once in a while you see tassels which 
have anthers which are purple in color instead 
of yellowish green. Multitudes of other freaks 
may be discovered when you come to husk if 
you are not husking too fast to notice them. 

Most of these freaks are not much goed in 
competing with other corn plants. As a rule, 
they have trouble in producing a large ear. 
However, they are almost as good as the aver- 
age plant in producing a large amount of pol- 
len. It is because of the pollen which they 
seatter over the field that corn freaks keep ap- 
pearing year after year. Even in our very 
best corn fields today it is probable that corn 
freaks reduce the yield by at least two or three 
bushels per acre. The really big problem of 
corn breeding is to find some way of producing 
a corn with the minimum of freaks. 

It is a worth-while job for any corn farmer 
to walk thru his field several times during 
August in an effort to find out about how 
many freak plants he has to the acre, with the 
idea of estimating about how many bushels per — 
acre the yield has been damaged. 





One of the first lessons that should be taught to 
children is the obligation of self-control and respect 
for the rights of others. . . . The-sooner children 
are given to understand that home is a home where 
everything must be pleasant, or at least never un- 
pleasant, they have learned one of the most vatuable. 
lessons in life-—Uncle Henry's Sayings. 
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IOWA FAIR TO HAVE PULLING CONTEST 


Test of Strength for Teams to Feature This Year’s Exposition 


TATE fair officials, in the course of their 

duties, become adept at providing enter- 

tainment for the public, and particularly 
for the farm public. Part of the trick of mak- 
ing ends meet with the fair management has 
been the selection of special features to keep 
the crowd amrsed. In years past, such thrill- 
ers as balloon ascensions, ‘automobile races, 
dare-devil airmen, diving horses, locomotive 
collisions and pyrotechnic displays have been 
staged for the delectation of the visitors to 
the fair. 


Tried Last Year for ‘First Time 


Last year a new and untried feature was 
ineluded on the program of the Iowa State 
Fair, in the horse pulling contest. None of 
the visitors to the 1923 Iowa State Fair had 
ever seen a horse pulling contest of the kind 
held at the fair and officials rightly caleulated 
before the fair that the vent would prove a 
‘drawing ecard. The crowds that congregated 
to watch the teams test their strength and the 
genuine interest displayed in the contest, how- 
ever, greatly é@xceeded the expectations of 
those in charge, and the feature became a sen- 
sation. After the first forenoon’s pulling on 
the big dynamometer, the pulling contest was 
established as one of the chief topics of con- 
versetion among fair visitors, and it is a safe 
estimate that few of the thousands of persons 
who saw the fair went away without watching, 
or at least attempting to watch, the pulling 
contest for a while. 

This year the contest will be one of the big 
features of the fair with an augmented prize 
list for teams and. drivers and with improved 
facilities for spectators who want to see the 
contest. Anyone who owns a good team of 
horses or mules may enter it for the contest 
before August 20, with A. R. Corey, secretary 
of the Iowa State Fair, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Teams shipped from a distance may be classed 
as exhibition animals, and the owners will re- 
ceive the free return privilege accorded by 
the railroads. 

All teams entered in the contest must be on 


the Iowa State Fair grounds by 9 a. m., Au- 
gust 24. At that time the teams will be 
weighed, measured, examined and- photo- 
graphed. Later that day a meeting will be 
held at which officials will instruct the owners 
and drivers as to the rules of the contest. 

On Monday, August 25, the contest for teams 
weighing under 3,000 pounds will be held, be- 
ginning at 9 o’clock in the morning. Teams 
in this class will be tested until all those en- 
tered have had a chance. On the following 
day, Tuesday, August 26, the contest for teams 
weighing over 3,000 pounds will take place. 

The dynamometer used in last year’s tests 
will be employed again this year. “It was 
invented by Prof. E. V. Collins, of Iowa State 
College, at Ames, and is so designed that it 
accurately measures the tractive pull exerted 
by a team hitched to it. Contestants will fur- 
nish their own harnesses, which may be of any 

_type, excepting that weighted collars, other 
weights and bandages or boots are not allowed. 
The teams entered may be of any breeding, 
but the fair officials desire that the owners 
of teams specify whether the horses are pure- 
breds, grades or crossbreds, and tell what they 
know of the breeding, in case it is mixed. 


Liberal Prizes Are Offered 


The prizes offered this year are worth the 
attention of the owners of good teams of horses 
and mules. In each of the two classes the 
first prize will be $100. Second prize will be 
$60, while third, fourth and fifth prizes will 
be $40, $30 and $20. ‘Phe winners of sixth 
place will receive ribbons. 

In addition to the prizes which will be given 

. to the winning teams, the drivers will receive 
prizes awarded by the Horse Association of 
America, with headquarters at Chicago. The 
driver of each first prize team will get $10, 
and the drivers of the other prize winning 
teams from; second to sixth place, inclusive, 
will receive $5 each. 

Whips may not be used on the horses dur- 
ing the test. The rules do not prohibit the 
carrying of whips, but they specify that they 


shall not be used on the Horses. Loud shout. | 


ing at the teams is also barred. In this connec- 
tion, Wayne Dinsmore, secretary of the Horse 
Association of America, points out that the 
teams which now hold the best pulling records 
have been without exception teams which are 
driven quietly and coolly and without the use 
of the whip. 

The judges of the contest this year will be 
Prof. E. V. Collins, Prof. J. B. Davidson and 
Prof. A. B. Caine, all of Iowa State College, 
The contest will be under the general diree- 
tion of Dean Charles F. Curtiss, superin- 
tendent of horses at the state fair. The con- 
test is sponsored by the Iowa State Fair, Iowa 
State College, the American Society of <Ag- 


ricultural Engineers and the Horse Association * 


of America. 
Good Records Made Last Year 


Last year at the state fair contest, two heavy 
teams pulled 2,300 tractive pounds, which is 
equal to the pulling of a load of about six- 
teen tons on a dirt road. Both of these teams 
weighed above 3,300 pounds, and they were 
of the heayy type used for city hauling. One 
team was owned by the C. C. Taft Company 
and one by the Merchants’ Transfer Company, 
both of Des: Moines. 

In the farmers’ classes last year, some good 
marks were established for farm teams to 
aim.in this year’s contest. A. team weigh- 
ing 2,845 pounds, owned by John Donaghy, 
of Slater, Iowa, won first in the class for 
teams under 3,000 pounds by pulling 2,075 
tractive pounds, or the equivalent, roughly, 
of a fourteen-ton load on a dirt road. In the 
elass for farm teams weighing above 3,000 
pounds, a 3,800-pound team owned by W. R. 
Hoyt, of Beacon, Iowa, made a tractive pull 
of 2,000 pounds. 

Several owners of horses are out to raise 
these marks this year, and all indications 
point to a contest which will not only in- 
terest all of those who see it, but which will 
also provide facts of much use to students of 
animal motive power. 


FULL FEEDING VALUE FROM SOFT CORN 


Late Season Leads to Building of New Silos and Repairing of Old Ones 


\' , YITH soft corn in prospect, farmers who 
have a silo available are fortunate, and 
those who do not and who carry on 
dairy or feeding operations should consider 
very seriously the construction of a silo, even 
if they have only a few acres of late corn. If 
time and funds permit, it is probably better 
and cheaper in the long run to build some 
standard type of silo. .The final selection will 
depend to a considerable extent on the owner’s 
personal preferences, but very largely on the 
local conditions as to available materials, 
freight costs, hauling costs, help available, the 
permanence of the silo, and so on. In general, 
the closest available material will give the 
- cheapest construction, and aside from the 
yearly cost there is very little choice, since 
experience has shown that there is no material 
difference among the different types as to the 
quality and keeping of the silage or of the 
trouble from freezing. 


Putting a Stave Silo Into Shape 


Stave silos which are leaning or twisted, 
should first be straightened. This can usually 
be done without much trouble by using heavy 
ropes or cables and block and tackle. Another 
common trouble with stave silos is that with 
the repeated tightening of the hoops, the silo 
will be contracted in diameter until one side 
will be pulled off the foundation. Sometimes 
the only way of remedying this trouble is to 
wedge it apart and insert one or more new 
staves. When the staves are in shape, the in- 


side should be given a coat of hot asphalt or 
asphalt paint, after which the hoops should 
be well tightened, and then the silo painted 
on the outside. Never use for the inside of a 
silo a paint containing lead, as it is very likely 
to produce lead poisoning. 


Repairing Concrete and Tile Silos 


Concrete and tile silos should be gone over 
in much the same way. Sometimes weak or 
crumbly places will be found in the concrete. 
These are due to the use of too much sand for 
the amount of cement used, to dirty sand or 
gravel, or to some fault in the way the concrete 
was handled, and not to the effect of the silage 
on the cement. Such places should if possible 
be chipped out and left rough, then the loose 
particles brushed off, wet thoroly, then coated 
with a cream-like grouting of cement and 
water, and then built up with a rich mixture of 
cement mortar. All cracks should be wet thor- 
oly, then painted with the cement grouting, 
and if possible some thin mortar forced into 
them. 

If any masonry silo shows a 
to open up cracks after filling, it is likely 
that insufficient reinforcing was used, and it 
is a good plan in such cases to put some hoops 
outside near the bottom to prevent the walls 
from expanding. If there is any question as 
to any silo being air-proof, the inside should 
be given a good coat of hot asphalt or asphalt 
paint, as this will be found very effectual in 
sealing small air leaks. One or two coats of 


. . . =~ 
disposition 


hot paraffin will also be found very good for 
this purpose. 

Do not forget to look after the doors. See 
that any broken ones are mended, and that 
they are arranged convenient to be used on 
short notice. Also have ready clay mortar or 
other material for sealing around the doom 
after they are put in place. Also see tha 
the roof is mended and that facilities are at 
hand for raising the blower pipes .quickly. 

If any repairs,are needed for the silage 
cutter, they should be looked after at once. 
At least one extra set of cutting knives should 
be provided so that a set of sharpened ones 
is always ready. Usually half a day’s eut- 
ting is all that should be done without putting 
on sharp knives. Also see that the cutter belt 
is in shape and that you have a small supply 
of belt dressing which will prevent slipping. 
Write to the manufacturer of your belt for 
instructions for lacing in case of breakage and 
also as to the proper dressing to use. 


‘‘Preparedness’’ Prevents Worry 


See that your corn binder is in good work- 
ing condition, that the wagons and racks need 
no repairs, and last but not least, that reliable 
power is available. With his silo in proper 
shape to receive it, and with the necessary 
equipment ready to handle it, the dairy or 
livestock farmer can feel that even if a kill- 
ing frost does strike his late corn, he is in 


a position to-put it away and produce first 7 


class feed. 
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WINNEBAGO CLEANS U 


Is First Iowa County to Free Herds of T. B. - 


YINNEBAGO county wins the dis- 
\ tinction of being the first coun- 
ty in Iowa to free her entire cattle pop- 
ulation from tuberculosis. On July 25, 
Winnebago county was designated a 
modified accredited area by action of 
the United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry at Washington, D, C. A coun- 
ty becomes a modified accredited area 
when all of the cattle within its bor- 
ders have been tested and the number 
of reactors is less than one-half of one 
per cent of the number of cattle test- 
ed. Winnebago passed with flying 
colors, since the number of reactors on 
the final test was only about one-tenth 
of one per cent. 

Before the county area plan was in- 
stituted, Winnebago county had been 
a leader in the accredited herd testing. 
Few, if any counties in the state, had 
enrolled more herds under the accred-. 
ited herd plan, and the extent of test- 
ing done in these herds aided Winne- 
bago to clean up more rapidly than 
was possible in some other counties. 

In all, about 30,000 cattle were test- 
ed in the campaign to make Winne- 
bago a free county. The double intra- 


dermic injection was used thruout. 





Bureau of Animal Industry; Dr. G. B. 
Fincham, representing the state, and 
Dr. George M. Carson, for the county. 
Local veterinarians assisted in the 
testing. All of the officials who were 
in any way in touch with the work in 
Winnebago county have warm com- 
mendations for the people of the coun- 
ty who helped to make Winnebago free 
of the disease. The farmers, business 
men, teachers and other citizens of the 
county were very effectively united 
in a determination to stamp out the 
disease in the herds of the county and 
practically no opposition to the test- 
ing developed, all of which materially 
helped to make Winnebago the first 
county under the line. 

Under the agreement which the 
packers entered into sometime ago, all 
hogs fed and marketed from Winne- 
bago county following July 25 will re- 
ceive a bonus of 10 cents per hundred 
pounds, which is paid on all properly 
certificated hogs received from modi- 
fied accredited counties. It is neces- 


sary for the owner of the hogs to have 
them certificated by the county board 
of supervisors before the shipment is 
made. 





The first shipment of hogs from Towa to receive the premium of 10 cents per 
hundred pounds paid by the packers for hogs from tuberculosis-free counties. The 


hogs were bred and fed by F. W. Russell, of Winnebago county, Iowa. 


In the pic- 


ture are, left to right, E. E. Branstead, president of the Winnebago County Farm 
Bureau; Dr. G. M. Carson, county_agent and veterinarian of Winnebago county; 
Howard Turner, buyer; Everett C, Brown, commission man, and Dr. J. A. Barger, 


federal inspector for Iowa. 


These cattle were distributed among 
1,284 herds... By early spring in 1924 
all but 110 of these herds had been 
cleaned up as a result of accredited 
herd work in past years, and the area 
testing during 1923 and 1924. The test 
completed May 3 showed 222 reactors 
in 110 herds. The diseased cattle were 
removed and the herds which had_con- 
tained them were again tested. The 
next test was completed July 12, and 
but 29-reactors were found, or slight- 
ly less than one-tenth of one per cent. 
It was then a question of but a few 
days until official designation as a 
modified accredited area was forth- 
coming from the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. 

Winnebago is the first among the 25 
counties in Iowa now doing area work 
to achieve the tuberculosis-free goal. 
These counties enrolled under the tu- 
berculosis eradication law passed by 
the Iowa legislature in 1923. The area 
work has been under the joint super- 
vision of the United States Bureau of 
Animal Industry, whose representative 
is Dr. J. A. Barger, of Des Moines, 
and the Iowa Department of Agricul- 
ture. The state officials who co-oper- 
ate with Dr. Barger in directing the 
work are Secretary of Agriculture 
Mark G. Thornburg and State Veteri- 
Harian Dr.. Peter Malcolm. 

Local direction of the successful 
testing campaign in Winnebago was 
in the hands of Dr. J, P. Simons, of the 





Several farmers in Winnebago coun- 
ty were all ready to win the bonus and 
four loads of swine from the county 
were on the Chicago market on Mon- 
day, July 28, two days after the county 
wasglesignated free from tuberculosis. 
One of these loads, bred and fed by 
F. W. Russell, brought $10.50, the top 
of the Monday market. In addition, 
Mr. Russell received the premium of 
10 cents for every 100 pounds of hogs 
marketed. 
shipment and they averaged 245 
pounds. The bonus on the shipment 
came to $16.66. 

Iowa is the seventh state in which 
counties have freed their cattle herds 
from tuberculosis. The first such coun- 
ty was Hillsdale county, Michigan, 
which became a modified accredited 
area in 1923. Since then four other 
Michigan ceunties have met the re- 
quirements. Fifteen counties in North 
Carolina and two each in Indiana, Ten- 
nessee, Illinois and Kansas have also 
cleaned up their herds and have be- 
come eligible for the bonus on hogs. 

Testing is progressing at a favor- 
able rate in the other Iowa counties 
now doing area work, and it is likely 
that Winnebago will have several com- 
panions among the “clean” counties 
ere long. A considerable number ef 
other counties will take up the area 
work this fall, the preliminary work 
having been already completed in sev- 
eral of them. 
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Tagolene was developed for a 
definite purpose: to provide the 
motorist and tractor owner with 
a lubricant that would ACTUAL- 
LY PROLONG THE LIFE OF 
THE MOTOR, and one that could 
be used with confidence by the 


There were 68 hogs in the. 





Tagolene was 
the hardest service known—aero- 
plane lubrication. 


Now it is provided for use in the 
automobile and tractor. 


USE IT WITH CONFIDENCE 
The Tag Protects You 


The Tagolene Tag 
and its guaran- 
teed specifications 
protect YOU 










most particular purchaser. 
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McGavock Plantation Home, Nashville, Tennessee 


65 Years of Paintin 


The farm home shown above was first 
painted with White Lead in Oil,mixed 
on the place, in 1859. Since that time, 
it has been continuously and regularly 
painted with Whité Lead in Oil. Like 
many another, the present owner, who 
was born on the place, for many years 
specified White Lead in Oil—without 
indicating what kind of White Lead 
in Oil. But for the last twenty years 
he has ordered 


EAGLE White 






Lead in Oil, because he found that Eagle 
White Lead in Oil best protected his 
property for the longest period. 


Send for the Farmers’ Eagle 


The Farmers’ Eagle is a complete guide 
for painting on the farm. It was written 
by a man who grew up on the farm. It 
was submitted, before publication, to 
practical farmers who know the use of 
paint on farms, It will be sent free upon 
receipt of coupon below. 








The EAGLE-PICHER LEAD COMPANY 7 
: 885-208 South La Salle St., Chicago 
. Please send me free, “The Farmers’ Eagle.” 
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Indiana Farm Bureau Against 
Merger 

The following resolution was passed 
by the board of directors of the Indi- 
ana Farm Bureau Federation at a re- 
cent meeting called to consider the 
Chicago grain merger: 

“Whereas, the Indiana Farm Bureau 
Federation has received many inqui- 
ries from its members relative to the 
merger of several large grain compa- 
nies under the name of the Grain Mar- 
keting Company, and 

“Whereas, the company is soliciting 
the support of Indiana farmers, there- 
fore, 

“Be it Resolved by the Ingjana Farm 
Bureau Federation, acting™thru_ its 
board of directors, that we advise the 
following policy toward this proposi- 
tion: 

“1. We believe that the formation 
by the Grain Marketing Company is 
unsound, illogical and completely op- 
posed to the best interests of Indiana 
farmers. We also believe that it is an 
attempt to secure control of the co- 
operative grain marketing movement 
by the very interests which have bit- 
terly opposed every constructive effort 
in that direction by farmers. Even tho 
the Grain Marketing Company is or 
ganized as a co-operative in name, it 
violates every sound rule of co-opera- 
tive marketing. 

“2. The Grain Marketing Company 
has all the appearance of being a com- 
bination of grain trade interests in the 
disguise of a farmers’ company in or- 
der to evade state and national laws 
enacted against illegal combinations 
and monopolies. And we further~be- 
lieve that one of the chief objects of 
the formation of this company is to 
unload millions of dollars worth of 
unprofitable and unnecessary elevator 
properties upon the farmers and grain 
growers of the middie west. : 

“3. The Indiana Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration therefore advises its members 
and farmers generally not to expect 
any relief from present and past un- 
satisfactory market conditions from 
the Grain Marketing Company and we 
further urge our members and other 
Indiana farmers-not to subscribe for 
stock or other securities. 

“4. The Indiana Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration hereby reaffirms its firm faith 
in and support for co-operative market- 
ing along sound lines.” 





Big Grain Merger Condemned 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
‘Representatives of farmers’ co-oper- 


* ative elevator companies in the states 


of Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Nebraska and 
Kansas met in Des Moines, July 28, 
for the purpose of considering the big 
Chicago grain merger. These people 
Were all officials in the various state 
associations, and most of them were 
actual farmers. 

The details of the proposed organ- 
ization were not given much considera- 
tion, but the general outlook and some- 
thing of the plan of organization to- 
gether with the feasibility of the prop- 
sition were very thoroly considered. 

All of the representatives present 
fWere strongly in favor of improving 
@nd extending the farmers’ grain mar- 
keting business, but for many years 
these representatives have been con- 
winced that the only way to build any 
marketing organization was to build it 
from the bottom up and take for its 
basis local organizations. Sentiment 
expressed by one speaker that a con- 
sideration of this question at this time 


must lead us to make a choice be- 
tween building a marketing organiza- 
tion “from the farmers up or from 


Chicago down.” 

After most careful and thoro consid- 
eration, the following resolution was 
passed, not only unanimously but en- 
thusiastically: 

“Resolved, that we do not favor any 
terminal marketing proposition of any 
sort unless all stock in it is held and 
owned by farmers’ elevator companies, 




















A three-row tractor cultivator at work on a Howard county, Indiana, 
farm. The machine is equipped with a three-row planter attachment and, 
when cultivating, follows the planter rows. 











and not by individuals; nor do we fa- 
vor the entering of any farmers’ c9- 
operative elevator company into any 
terminal marketing venture until a 
sufficient number of such other com- 
panies have agreed to affiliate with 
the venture to insure control by the 
co-operative elevator companies; or 
until sufficient capital has been sub- 
scribed by such companies to proper- 
ly finance the venture. 

“Unless the proposed grain merger 
may be so changed in its plan of or- 
ganization as to meet the two require- 
ments as set forth above, we do not 
endorse it.” 

It is most fortunate that this meet- 
ing was held just at this time, because 
much misleading publicity has been 
put out in connection with the promo- 
tion of this merger. For instance, the 





United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, in issuing its bulletin entitled, 
“Agricultural Co-operation,’’ for July 
28, 1924, carries the heading “Farmers 
Form Big Grain Marketing Company.” 
This heading conveys an impression 
similar to other publicity and is en- 
tirely misleading because the farmers 
have not formed any grain marketing 
company. Certain grain firms in the 
city of Chicago hav2 formed a merger 
which they hope, apparently, that they 
will be able to sell to the farmers. 
All delegates felt that this proposed 
merger does not follow the plan that 
ought to be followed in building a 
farmers’ grain marketing organization, 
and they also felt that kecause the 
proposal came from those who have 
been aggressively opposed to the farm- 
ers’ coéperative grain marketing move- 





Heading North to Vacation Land 


(Continued from page 3 ) 


them from one’s bedroom in a digni- 
fied manner. 

Cass Lake is visited more than all 
other lakes. Auto roads skirt its shore 
line for some miles and a little pio- 
neering travel along old woods roads 
will put one a few hundred feet from 
the main road and miles away in the 
woods so far as effect is concerned. 

There is a good place to camp on 
Pike Bay of Cass Lake which is al- 
most a lake by itself. Another camp 
ground is on Norway Beach not far 
from the main line of the Roosevelt 
highway. Other lakes are reached by 
auto roads. 

The headquarters of the forest is at 
Cass Lake, Minn. The town has many 
stores at which one may secure equip- 
ment and supplies. There are accom- 
modations there for those who prefer 
hotels to camping. and some summer 
cottages are for rent. There is a reg- 
ular motor boat service on the lake 
and one may secure boats on a rental 
basis for use during the time one is 
camping or stopping at a cottage. 

There is a school for girls at Star Is- 
land where the youngsters are taught 
swimming and how to handle a boat. 
On Norway Beach there is a summer 
school for boys where they learn wood 
lore, annex a sunburn and develop 
muscles and appetite. 

The most reliable source of informa- 
tion regarding this 300,000-acre lake- 
land playground which you and I own 
is from the Forest Supervisor at Cass 
Lake. The firest is in his charge and 
he, if anyone, should know what is 
going on in it, where the best camping 
places are and perhaps he can tell how 
the fish are biting. 

The forest is reached from the east 





and the west by the Roosevelt high- 
way. A good highway extends thru 
Itasca State Park to the forest from 
the Twin Cities of St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis. Reliable information regard- 
ing roads may be secured from the 
Ten Thousand Lakes of Minnesota As- 
sociation, St. Paul. If you prefer to 
go without auto there are two rail- 
ways which take you to the forest. 

There are many other lake play- 
grounds in Minnesota. Resorts are 
there by the score. But when one 
leaves the grounds of the partjcular 
resort at which he is staying ¢ 
trespassing. In the Minnesota Na- 
tional Forest there are 300,000 acres of* 
forest to roam thru and you will not 
encounter any sign which says “Pri- 
vate Prorery, No Trespassing’’—un- 
less you happen to be off forest land. 
But do not let that bother you for 
there is plenty of country to run 
around in which belongs to the public 
and is open to use for recreation. 

Here is a publicly owned property, 
of large acreage, with stately forests, 
shining beaches, gamey fish and with 
few restrictions: in which vou can 
spend your vacation. There are other 
publicly owned areas of even greater 
extent, but this one is just the most 
accessible of any to the people of the 





upper Mississippi valley. It can be 
reached from many communities of 
the farming section in a long day’s 


drive, or at best a two-day run. 

It is there waiting for you and you 
are welcome for the forest service rec- 
ognizes that these forests are great 
playgrounds and that they belong to 
all of us equally. Therefore, you are 
invited to play in your own lakeland 
national playground, the Minnesota 
National Forest. 
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ment ever since it began and also be 
cause it was proposed by grain firms © 
of Chicago, a market that is gradually 
declining as a cash grain center, that” 
the matter should be approached by 
the farmers with a great deal of cay. 
tion. 

As stated before, all representatives © 
were enthusiastic for the best market. 
ing system that can be provided for 
the farmers, but they did not favor 
any advance whatever unless positive 
control of every step rested with the 
farmer and was exercised by the mar. 
keting organizations he now has. This 
merger does not provide for that con- 
trol. In fact, the vendors say emphat- 
ically that they do not intend to turp 
over anything until the farmer has sub. 
scribed for enough stock to purchase 
the institution. If some farmers were 
to invest their money in this merger 
with the hope that enough other farm. 
ers would invest with them to control 
it, they would be taking a chance of 
losing their investment in case suffi- — 
cient other farmers did not subscribe 
within the time limit set. For this rea | 
son the Farmers’ National Grain 
Dealers’ Association took the stand — 
that no farmers’ organizations should 
be bound by their affiliation until 
enough other such organizations had 
agreed to affiliate to insure the farm. | 
ers that control would be in their 
hands. ‘ 

No proposal has been brought forth 
in the past twenty-five years which 
the farmers of this country should 
consider with as much caution as they 
should consider this grain merger 
which is represented to be for their 
benefit. J. W. SHORTHILL, 

Secretary Farmers’ National- Grain 
Dealers’ Association. 





I. A. A. to Investigate Merger 


In view of the fact that the merged 
grain companies at Chicago are ex- 
pected to begin soon to sell stock to 
Illinois Farm Bureau members, the IIli- 
nois Agricultural Association has be 
gun an investigation of the proposi- 
tion. The Grain Marketing Company 
is being asked to furnish a complete, 
detailed, independent auditor’s report 
on each of the merged companies for 
each Of. the past five years. 

Among others, the I. A. A. expects 
to ask the following questions: 

Does the grain merger comply with 
legal requirements? Has the approval 
or advice of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture -been secured? 
Does the Federal Trade Commission 
know the details? Does the secretary 
of state and the Illinois Commerce 
Commission approve the merger? 
(The best available legal authority is 
being engaged by the farmers’ organ 
zation to answer these questions.) ...3 
What is the relationship between the 
merged compé@#ies and the farmers’ ce 
operative ,gle ators in the territory 
served? or @xample, what percent 
age of farmers’ Alevator companies are § 
now marke#fng | Ahru these _ three 
merged corfipanies? What is the vak 
uation and eduning capacity? The ex_ 
periepée and rgliability of the persor 
nel And the-edst of nagement will 
also be considered, LP 


/ 







7 
g Contests to Feat- 
e Iowa Fairs 


Horse/pulling contests will be a fea 


ture of several Iowa fairs this fall, | 
thru arrangements made by Iowa, 
State College and Secretary Wayne 


Dinsmore, of the Horse Association of 
America. The contest will again fea 
ture the Iowa state fair as it did i 
1923. This year contests will also be 
held at the fairs at West Point, WaF 
ello, Albia, Keosauqua, West Liberty, 
Marshalltown, Jefferson, Spencer and 
Sioux City. Another dynometer, the } 
machine used in the tests, has bee | 
built and will be on hand at these 
fairs to settle the questions of local 
pulling supremacy as well as to pro = 
vide further data in the study of the 
factors that make for powerful teams 
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More Prize Letters on How to Get a Good Stand 


AST week we published the first, 
L second and third prize letters in 
the contest on “Successful Summer 
Seeding of Alfalfa.” Below we rrint 
the letters of the other two winners. 
Fourth prize goes to J. J. Newlin, Polk 
county, lowa. Mr. Newlin emphasizes 
early seeding and a low seeding rate. 


The Fourth Prize Letter 


“Summer seeded alfalfa should be 
put in the ground as early as possible, 
preferably'in July, when condition will 
permit. The controlling factor is 
moisture. Moisture will not stay if 
weeds have sapped the soil all thru 
May a June, I like to sow alfalfa 
after oats have been taken off for hay. 
Mow close to the ground, as all trash 
should be removed if possible. If trash 
is worked into the soil at this time of 
year and then the weather turns hot 
and dry, the soil dries as deep as it 
has been worked, and the stand is re- 
duced. 

“J want the land sweetened with an 
application of lime in some.form. I 
want considerable humus in the soil, 
and I must have a solid seed-bed un- 
derneath, with a dust mulch on top. 
With these I want moisture clear down 
to permanent water in the sub-soil. I 
get this seed-bed best on light, sandy 
soil, with a disk following the mower 
as soon as possible; on heavy soils I 
have used a plow and a disk and a 
board drag to get a solid bed under- | 
neath. A roller does very well in place 
of a drag. ,A drill is better than broad- 
casting the seed. Thirteen pounds of 
seed to the acre will make a good 
stand. Ten pounds of Grimm can be 
drilled with good results. Set the drill 
about an inch deep, and that should 
get down to moisture. 

“J prefer to inoculate with pulver- 
ized, dried-in-the-shade, sifted, dirt 
(which is almost dust) from around 
the roots of an old, vigorous alfalfa 
plant. -I mix twelve paris of seed to 
one of dust, using no moisture and 
mixing at one time just enough to fill 
the drill once. Watch the small lead 
pipes in the drill, as they may clog 
with the dust. 

“T have never yet succeeded in get- 
ting all the above work done and also 





have the moisture in sufficient amount 
to allow July seeding. Early August | 
seeding, however, is far superior to 
September seeding. My idea is to get 
the tap root below frost the first sea- 
son, Leave all the growth to hold the 
snow, and have an early seeded plant. 
Grow protection with a cover of al- 
falfa, so the frost will not go so deep, 
and have as deep a root as possible to 
get below. the frost. This means, do 
not pasture. ana 

“T have never used acid phosphate 
on alfalfa, but I surely intend to try it, 
as results show it has increased the 
yield more than 50 per cent when ap- 
plied at the rate of 150 pounds to the 
acre. This increase comes from an in- 
creased size of each plant. 

“This season I am sowing to alfalfa 
sixteen acres which grew oat hay. The 
schedule is: Oats off for hay; appli- 
cation of 150 pounds of acid phosphate 
per acre; application of two to three 
tons of ground limestone per acre; all 
the manure available up to ten tons 
per acre; disk two, three or four times, 
harrow twice or more, then, as soon as 


dust-inoculated Grimm seed at 10 to 19 
pounds per acre, plus, perhaps, a/pound 
or more of alsike clover per acre. If I 
get all this done in July, so much the 
better; otherwise, first half of August. 
Shut the hog-tight gate and leave it 
shut until next summer.” 


The Fifth Prize Letter 


_ Guthrie county, Iowa, supplies the 
fifth prize winner in the letter submit- 
ted by W. W. Fassett: 

“I have tried: several seedings of al-. 





falfa and have both failed and been 







successful in getting stands, but the 
one way I consider suré is to seed in 
July just after harvest. 

“In 1921, I selected a five-acre field 
I decided to put to alfalfa. I had the 
soil tested and found it: needed some 
lime. A carload of lime was shipped 
in here for a trial and I secured about 
ten tons of this, which I put onto the 
field by covering a spreader load of 
manure-_with the lime and then. scat- 
tering the manure. I plowed this field 
after corn planting except one small 
portion in the center of the field which 
I could not finish at the time, and so 
neglected to do anything with that 
portion until just before seeding in 
July after harvest.- I mention this be- 
cause of a very important lesson it 
taught me later. 

“This plowed ground -was' then 
diskéd and harrowed several times 
during June and early July, to keep 
down the weeds, and it served-also to 
firm the ground down, altho I had not 
considered the importance of this 
point at the time. 

“After harvest, I finished plowing 
this field, inoculated my seed with soil 
from sweet clover roots and sowed at 
the rate of twenty pounds of seed per 
acre. To my surprise, a very good 
stand developed everywhere except in 
the late plowed square in the center, 
where not am alfalfa plant appeared. 
That fall, there were alfalfa plants a 
foot and more high on all that field 
except the late plowed ground, and the 
following year it was cut four times 
and yielded twenty-six loads of first- 
class hay. 

Importance of Good Seed-Bed 

“The second year I disked this cen- 
ter piece and sowed more seed, and 


have continued doing this until now no 
trace of the bare spot can be found, 


but for two years after each cutting | 


the exact furrow where the late plow- 
ing began could be traced in that field. 
The importance of a firm and well pre- 
pared seed-bed could not have been 
better demonstrated than by this field. 
Today this field is yielding two tons of 
hay per acre per cutting, including the 
acre that was bare to start with. 

“Success with summer seeding de- 
pends on the following points: 

“1. A well prepared seed-bed, kept 


| free of weeds by several digkings and 


harrowings thruout the season. 

“2: Seed of a variety resistant to 
winter killing and pasturing, well inoc- 
ulated and broadcasted and lightly 
harrowed into the soil.” 





The One-Third Stock and Crop 
Share Lease 

An Iowa land owner writes: 

“A young man wants to start rent- 
ing my place, who has nothing but his 
household goods. I would furnish all 
the machinery and he would furnish 
the labor. How should the income 
from the crops and livestock be di- 
vided? This is on a farm where I can 
get one-half of the crop and cash for 
hay land in ease the tenant would fur- 
nish the machinery and work horses.” 


In a case_-of this sort, the so-called 
one-third #Btock and crop share lease 
seems to o the situation fairly sat- 
isfa wy. The provisions of this 


moisture reaches clear down, | drill (jJéa&e are that the landlord furnishes, 


in addition to the land and improve- 
ments, all the machinery and equip- 
ment, the milk cows,-the horses, and 
two-thirds of*the hogs, sheep and young 
cattle. The tenant pays for a one 
third interest in the hogs, sheep and 
young cattle, and furnishes all labor. 
All farm é€xpenses, including seed, 
feed, twine, threshing bills, ete., are 
borne, one-third by the tenant and two- 
thirds by the landlord. All net. re 
ceipts are divided on thé basis of one- 
third to the tenant and two-thirds to 
the landlord. 


SUCCESS WITH ALFALFA 


i beset pulling contests, 














































































which are being held all 
over the country, are arousing a 
great deal of interest. These con- 
tests, designed to show the pulling 
power of horses, also severely test 
the strength of the harness and 
equipment, 


Hames, which have to bear a big 
part of the strain, must be the 
strongest made. Thatiswhy usHco 
hames are used so generally in 
horse pulling contests. 


Our guarantee is back of every 




















Send a post card for a copy of our booklet “Your Horse’s Equipment’’. 
It is free and contains much interesting information for horse owners. 


U. S. HAME COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF HAMES AND SADDLERY HARDWARE 
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Theres as much difference 
mm tractors as in horses” 


"You can’t properly lubricate all kinds 
of tractors the same, any more thag you can 
handle or feed all horses the same. My 
tractor needs a different grade of lubricas 
ting oil than Joe Gooch’s tractor down the 
road, and lots of others in this section, 
Since I started using only the grade of 
Cities Service Oil made especially for my 
tractor, I’ve gotten much smoother operas 
tion, with not a minute’s Worry or trou- 
ble.” With five special grades of Cities 
Service Oil, we can give you the grade of 
oil that your tractor needs. 


Sold By Cities Service Oil 
Trucks, Stations, Dealers. 


CITIES SERVICE OIL CO. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. ~ ‘ 
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} HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. 
Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. 


Henry Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to - 
If preferred, name of writer will not be published. Ad- 


dress ali inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Keeping Aluminum Clean 

Aluminum ware is easily kept clean 
because the food does not stick to the 
gurface very readily. The hard, well 
polished metal is not porous and par- 
ticles which adhere to the surface are 
easily removed. Usually there are no 
sharp corners to catch and hold dirt, 
and if it is thoroly cleaned each time 
with hot water and any good grade of 
laundry soap, it should easily be kept 
well polished. cleaning 
permits accumulations of grease and 
dirt to gather, and finally the utensil 
becomes stained and crusted, which 
is rather difficult to remove and 
causes some people to think that alum- 
4num is hard to keep clean. 

If it becomes necessary to restore 
the bright finish of aluminum utensils, 
any good polish which will not scratch 
may be used. Thoro use of such a pol- 
ish occasionally should keep aluminum 
utensils in good condition for many 
years. Where a slight film of discol- 
oration has collected on the inside of 
an aluminum utensil, it can easily be 
removed by cooking some rhubarb or 
tomatoes in it and then polishing it up 
as already indicated. 

Should food be burned in an alumi- 
num vessel, it should first be soaked 
in hot water to remove all the food 
which will soak out. A wooden or dull 
metal scraper combined with vigorous 
use of steel wool and a good polish 
should remove the rest and restore the 
polish. Many special aluminum clean- 
ers include small parts of steel wool 
for this very purpose. If possible sharp 
metal instruments should not be used 
for scraping such utensils. 

There is one danger in the use of 
aluminum utensils against which all 
Owners should be on their guard. 
strong acids, such as hydrochloric, sul- 
phuric or nitric, should never be used 
in an aluminum utensil in either a 
weak or a concentrated form, as they 
are pretty sure to attack the metal. 
Neither should soda, lye, ashes, ammo- 
nia, or anything of an alkaline nature 
be used in cleaning aluminum, as a 
strong alkaline solution will corrode 
it; Vinegar or acetic acid in itself 
would have no effect on aluminum; 
but if alkali was present or the metal 
contained impurities, there might per- 
haps be some tendency towards discol- 
Oration. Thus vinegar may safely 
stand or cook in aluminum, but the 
minute it is combined with salt, which 
is an alkali, the solution may act on 
the utensil. As most food prepara- 
tions which call for vinegar also call 
for considerable salt, it is safer not 
to cook these in aluminum utensils. 
Any corrosion which takes place from 
this vinegar-salt solution, however, is 
non-poisonous. 

Where hard water is boiled in alumi- 
mum teakettles, naturally a certain 
amount of hard lime deposit will re- 
sult, and these must occasionally be 
removed. Since neither strong acid 
nor alkali solutions can safely be used 
to soften and remove these, some oth- 
er method must be used. Usually the 
best way to remove these deposits is 
to place the empty kettle over a hot 
stove or flame for a few minutes. As 
soon as the utensil becomes thoroly 
heated, the most of the lime will crack 
off, and the balance can usually be re- 
moved by tapping the hot utensil with 
a@ wooden mallet. In some cases the 
wooden handle can be removed and 
the utensil be thoroly baked in an 
oven. In holding an empty aluminum 
vessel over a flame, care must be 
taken not to keep it there too long, as 
Otherwise a hole might be melted 
thru it. 


Superficial 








- The State Fair Exhibit 


It is best not to have the exhibit for 
the state fair cluttered and overfull. 
The eye can not do justice to the good 
work done unless there is space about 
it to see, just as one can not read un- 
less the words are separated. Last 
year we were sorry to see that some 
splendid work was practically lost for 
lack of space. Remember the condi- 
tions under which the exhibits are 
shown—surrounded by a crowd most 
of the time, and no possibility of 
close-up observation for the greater 
part of the day. This means that the 
work shown must be of the very best 
since the judge will have a close-up 
view, but it must not be so crowded 
that the little woman in the back of 
the crowd who has to stand on her tip- 
toes to see it at all, can’t take in at 
least one article at its best. 





More. About Peonies 


We have pleasure in publishing the 
following from Mr. Edward Auten, Jr. 
Mr. Auten is a peony expert, and was 
fortunate at the recent peony show in 
Des Moines in having blossoms which 
won ten first, two seconds and a third 
with fourteen entries, some of the 
blooms having been cut twenty days: 

“While a peony can be moved at 
any time from the middle of August 
until the ground freezes, it is much 
better to move it before the fall rains 
set in, for it is then that the peony be- 
gins its new year by sending out 
white hairy rootlets in preparation for 
an early start the next spring. This 
makes the roots quite brittle, and 
there is danger of damaging the roots 
when moved late in the fall. 

“And while the plant is in full leaf 
during August, there is no harm what- 
ever in moving after the middle of the 
month, cutting off all foliage, and 
there are sevearl advantages in early 
planting. Dig up the entire plant, do 
not try to dig down with a spade and 
shave off a piece of root. Wash off 
all old soil and cut the clump up into 
pieces having from three to five or 
even eight eyes, trying to-get a good 
amount of root on each piece, and cut- 
ting along the natural lines of the root 
formation. An old clump reset with- 
out dividing deteriorates from year to 
year;*a division gets better and better. 

“If you have to plant back in the 
same location, take out two bushels of 
the old soil and put in fresh black 
dirt. But it is much better to always 
plant in a new location, in full sun, in 
good black soil where drainage is good 
and water never stands. Use no man- 
ure whatever. Set the root so that the 
eyes will be between two and three 
inches below the permanent level of 
the soil. This is very important. 
When the hole is nearly full of dirt, 
pour in a bucket of water and let it 
soak away, then fill the hole with dry 
dirt, and make a mound about five 
inches high. This prevents heaving 
the first winter, and the surplus dirt 
can be scratched away the next spring 
after the new shoots are up. A mulch 
can be put on after the ground is fro- 
zen, but this is not necessary when 
the dirt is mounded up. 

“Peonies planted in August make 
their start in their new quarters, the 
ground gets well settled, and the 
chance of blooms the first spring is 
much greater than with later planting. 

“The only safe fertilizers for peo- 
nies are bone meal, wood ashes and 
potash, and they need very little of 
these when grown on good black corn 
belt soil. Always apply them as top 
dressing, about six inches from the 
stems, a cupful to a plant. Lime is 


good if the soil is sour, but never use 
the lime and potash within two months 
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Here’s a way to bake 
better muffins 


SE Omar Wonder Flour. 
U them—light and flaky, the kind that puff up and 
burst their crispy brown crusts. 
Flour doesn’t make the lightest and most delicious 
muffins you ever baked, you can have your money back. 

Omar Wonder Flour owes its super quality to a 
special selection of spring and winter wheat, combined 
with skill and milled to perfection. Omar is maintained 
at a high quality standard. Use Omar Flour in your 
bread, rolls, biscuits, cookies, pies, cakes and puddings. 
It makes all the difference in the world in texture and 


Ask your grocer about the guarantee and order a 
sack. Once you have tried Omar you will always use it. 





l 


Your family will love 


If Omar Wonder 


wonder 


Our 


Our Guarantee: More and better bread 
from every sack—or your money back. 


Omaha Flour Mills Company, Omaha, Nebraska 
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of each other. Bone meal is the most 
essential fertilizer. In late fall cut off 
and burn all peony foliage close to the 
ground. This destroys blight germs. 
A peony will stand 30 or 40 degrees be- 
low zero without protection. Manure, 
especially fresh manure, induces 
blight and root rotting. 

“A sprag of weak Bordeaux mixture 
in proportion of one pound of plue- 
stone and one-haif pound stone or hy- 
drated lime to fifty gallons of water is 
an effective preventative of blight. It 
should be applied when the buds are 
the size of buckshot, also several 
times later and once when the plants 
are about eight inches high if blight 
is bad. But one good spraying a year 
will usually hold blight in check. Any 
blight that does appear should be im- 
mediately pinched out and burned, as 
spraying will not cure, is only a pre- 
ventative. Never move a peony in the 
spring.”—Edward Auten, Jr., Prince- 
ville, Il. 





Applying the Score Card 


What are the things to be considered 
in filling out a score card? There are 
one thousand points to be gained. They 
are apportioned as follows 

1. Placard naming county, town- 
ship and county-wide project—25 
points. 

2. Large map naming number of: 
Township project leaders, school dis- 
trict codperators, local leaders, train- 
ing schools, committee meetings, meet- 
ings held by local leaders, attendance 
at these meetings, people using sug- 
gestions, home demonstrations estab- 
lished—175 points. 

3. Placard giving summary of No. 
2—25 points. 

4. Summary of results of township 
training schools—-175 points. 

5. Seven monthly reports from 
each township—50 points, 








6. Copy of written county project 
and names of committee writing same 
—50 points. 

7. Yearly program showing sched- 
ule of training schools for all town- 
ships in county—50 points. 

8. Posters, photographs, placards 
of meetings at which county-wide proj- 
ect was presented—75 points. 

9. List of codperating agencies 
such as schools, churches, P. T. A., etc. 
—50 points. 

10.—Publicity 
points. 

11. Points given for using original- 
ity in presenting the chief features of 
the project so that visitors will be 
convinced that the project is worth 
while—200 _ points. 

12. For attractiveness of exhibit— 
25 points. 

13. For arrangement according to 
score card—25 points. 

These together make a grand total 
of 1,000 points to be gained. 

Have you been asking why thirty 
out of the ninety-nine counties of Iowa 
are going to exhibit their projects and 
their results by use of the score card 
at the Iowa state fair this year? It is 
because of (1) the interest stimulated 
by a contest: (2) it makes a better 
project; (3) it is an inspiration to 
others. MRS. WM. COTTRILL. 


thru the press—75 





Contests for Picnics 


For ladies and girls over 16 years: 

Nail driving contest (individual or 
in relay teams). 

Board sawing | contest. 

Foot=races. 

Potato races. 

Costume dressing contest. 

Horse shoe games. 

Peanut relay. 

Rope skipping relay. 

Ball throwing contest.—Iowa State 
College. 
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f Our Sabbath School Tendon} 


By HENRY WALLACE 





the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. ‘The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
¢ aati by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 














Jesus Cleanses the Temple 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for August 17, 1924. Matthew, 21: 
12-13: Mark, 11:15-17; Luke, 19:45, 46. 
Printed—John, 2:13-22.) 


“And the passover of the Jews was 
at hand, and Jesus went up to Jerusa- 
lem. (14) And he found in the temple 
those that sold oxen and sheep and 
doves, and the changers of money sit- 
ting: (15) and he made a scourge of 
cords and cast all out of the temple, 
both the sheep and the oxen; and he 
poured out the changers’ money, and 
overthrew their tables; (16) and to 
them that sold the doves he said, Take 
these things hence; make not: my 
Father’s house a house of merchan- 
dise. (17) His disciples remembered 
that it was written, Zeal for my house 
shall eat me up. (18) The Jews there- 
fore answered and _ said unto him, 
What sign showest thou unto us, seeing 
that thou doest these things? (19) Je- 
sus answered and said unto them, De- 
stroy this temple, and in three days I 
will raise it up. (20) The Jews there- 
fore said, Forty and six years was this 
temple in building, and wilt thou raise 
it up in three days? (21) But he spake 
of the temple of his body. (22) When 
therefore he was raised from the dead, 
his disciples remembered that he 
spake this; and they believed the 
scripture, and the word which Jesus 
had said.” 





It must always be borne in mind 
that thé object of John’s gospel was to 
prove that Jesus of Nazareth was the 
Son of God as well as the Son of man. 
The incident of the first purgation of 
the temple from graft and grafters is 
related to show that Christ realized 
His mission, assumed the Messiahship 
and demonstrated His power as Mes- 
siah on His first visit to Jerusalem 
after He entered upon His life work. 

To understand its significance we 
must know something of the customs 
and methods of the grafters of the 
temple. <A half-shekel was collected 
for every male at the passover. This 
could not be paid in any other coin 
than the half-shekel of the temple coin- 
age, the half-shekel of the sanctuary. 
This half-shekel was equivalent in 
value to the Galilean shekel. There- 
fore, the common coin of the country 
and of all countries must be exchanged 
for the half-shekel of the sanctuary 
before the worshiper could pay his 
dies. Here came in the necessity for 
having money changers, or brokers, 
who, about thirty days before the pass- 
over, opened stalls or shops in the 
country towns, and removed them to 
the outer court of the temple when 
the pilgrims began to gather. Inas- 
much as the crowds were immense, 
the annual tribute amounting to some 

375,000, the half-shekel being worth 
about 26 cents or the price of two 
days’ labor, the money changes would 
necessarily turn over their local and 
foreign coins daily and and secure 
a new supply of shekels. The pre- 
mium charged for changing this cur- 
reicy was about 6 per cent. and hence 
there was large profit for the men who 
stood in with the temple officers. In 
other words, the money changers 
Shaved the Galilean shekel about 6 
per cent and foreign coins perhaps to a 
still greater extent. Then again, there 
would come up the question of the 
value of the different coins of the em- 
Ppire, and whether they were full 
weight or counterfeit, ail of which 
would tend to noisy disputes between 
Pilgrims and money changers. Here 
was opportunity for rich graft. 


Again, meat and drink offerings to 
accompany the sacrifices could be 
much more conveniently purchased at 
the temple than brought even a short 
distance. The tariff for this was fixed 
every month and the profits went into 
the temple treasury, which, accumulat- 
ed in this and other ways, in all of 
which there was probably more or less 
graft, amounted to immense sums. 
Crassus, a Roman general, at one time 
secured the enormous sum of $12,500, 
000 from the spoliation of the temple. 
In a similar way the cattle, sheep and 
pigeon, “market was established. It 
was much more convenient even for 
the Jewish worshiper to buy his offer- 
ings at the temple than to bring them 
from home, and the proselytes from a 
distance were compelled to do so. In- 
asmuch as every animal offered for 
sacrifice must be free from blemish, 
there came in the necessity for vet- 
erinarians or experts, and there was no 
doubt often much disputing as to the 
correctness of the examination and the 
prices charged. This led to the estab- 
lishment of a regular sheep and cattle 
market where Levitical purity was 
guaranteed. 


At the time of Christ these markets 
were conducted in a part of the outer 
court, known as the bazaars of Annas 
because controlled by the sons of the 
high priest, a Sadducee known to be 
venal and corrupt, and so regarded 
not merely by the people at Jerusalem 
but by the common people of the 
whole country, by whom he was at 
once hated, despised and feared. 

We can now imagine the scene that 
greeted the eyes of Jesus when, with 
His relatives and disciples and Gali- 
leans who had heard of the miracle of 
Cana in Galilee, He entered the outer 
precincts of the temple. The temple, 
it must be remembered, was 972 feet 
square, and hence there was large 
room for the cattle market An the 
double portico with steps between, 
which formed the outer court of the 
temple building. It must be remem- 
bered that in addition to this outer 
court there was the court of the wom- 
en, and the court of Israely to which 
ascent was made by steps, in the cen- 
ter of which and at the highest point 
was the temple proper, containing the 
holy place, the holy of holies and the 
court around about it. 

So filled was Jesus with indignation 
at this shameful profanation of the 
temple that, aaking a scourge out of 
small cords (probably the rushes used 
for bedding), He drove out the cattle 
and their keepers, the servants of An- 
nas, as recorded in the lesson. So 
deep and intense was His feeling in 
the matter that His disciples at once 
thought of the 69th Psalm (generally 
regarded by the rabbis as Messionaic), 
and especially of that portion of it 
which says: “For the zeal of thy 
house hath eaten me up.” (Psalms, 
69:9.) 

One is somewhat surprised at first 
that no resistance was made or at- 
tempted. This was the last thing that 
would be thought of, for it was not the 
sons of Annas, nor the temple rulers 
that were driven out, but the servants 
or herdsmen who had charge of the 
cattle, and the money changers. They 
all knew that this was a profanation 
of a house devoted to the service of Je- 
hovah; and conscience makes cowards 
of us all. “He is thrice armed that 
hath his quarrel just.” Wrongdoers 
always quail before the presence of a 
righteous man, and there was evi- 
dently something in this Man that 
y showed Him to be more than man, that 
struck terror to the souls of these 
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YOUR DRUGGIST IS MORE 
THAN A MERCHANT 


TRY THE DRUG STORE FIRST 


Baby Powder 


Best for Baby-Best for You 





Suggestions from 
Other Mothers to You 


Would youliketo know how to keep your 
baby more comfortable? Then read these 
helpful hints given by mothers in various 


Johnson & Johnson “Baby HealthSurvey.” 


the recent 





Their statements proved that 
Johnson’s is first choice—that 
Johnson’s is used on more babies 
than any other powder. Here are 
a few of the reasons why: 

—‘good to prevent chafing” 

—‘“‘wonderfully refreshing to. an infant’s skin” 

—‘“means better naps’’ 

—“‘absorbs moisture; makes baby sweet and 

kissable” 

—‘‘never gets pasty” 

—“my mother used it, too; and my whole 

family prefer it for toilet purposes” 

—"‘Johnson & Johnsonisa good name to goby” 

When hundreds of thousands of 
mothers, all over the world, say 
Johnson’s is best for their babies, 
isn’t it more than likely that 
Johnson’s is best for your baby? 
You can get it at any Drug Store. 


FREE Every mother should have the 
Household Hand Book, filled with 
First Aid suggestiors, usetul Household Hints 
and information on the c:re of babies. 

Addre s Johnson & Johnson, Baby Welfare 
Department F, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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wrongdoers. There is another all-suf- 
ficient reason, namely, that the sol- 
diers of the tower of Antonio, situated 
at the temple corner and overlooking 
all its courts, were prompt to quell 
any disturbance during the passover 
and to arrest the ringleaders thereof, 
as they did years afterwards when dis- 
turbance was made during Paul's visit. 


There were two elements in this 
profanation; one that of desecrating a 
house devoted to religious purposes 
by making it a cattle mart and a bro- 
kers’ exchange, and the other the graft 
which accompanied the transactions. 
The first of these is emphasized in 
this first purgation of the temple, the 
second in the second purgation on the 
occasion of the Savior’s last appear- 
ance in the temple. Then he said: 
“It is written, My house shall be called 
a house of prayer; but ye make it a 
den of robbers.” 

It was not long, however, before 
the real managers of this market ap- 
peared upon the scene. “The Jews” 
(by “Jews” John almost invariably 
means the temple leaders, whether the 
Sanhedrin or the temple managers) 
came and understanding his statement 
“My Father’s house” to be an assump- 
tion of Messianic authority and a ful- 
fillment of the prophecy in Malachi, 
3:1, where it is said that Messiah 
should suddenly appear in the temple 
and purify it, they put the question: 
“What sign showest thou unto us, see- 
ing that thou doest these things?” In 
other words, What proof have you that 
you are indeed the Messiah and pre- 
sume to fulfill this ancient prophecy? 
Jesus gives them a sign which they 
themselves should fulfill, and the 
meaning of which could be understood 
only at its fulfillment three years aft- 
erwards by His condemnation in a part 
of this very corridor or the bazaar of 
Annas where the meetings of the San- 
hedrin were then held.- “Destroy this 
temple, and in three days I will raise 
it up.” 

Jesus evidently understood from the 
very first that the controversy which 
by His act He had opened with the 
Jews, or in other words, with the Jew- 
ish hierarchy, could end only in one 
way. They did not want any proof of 
His Messiahship. No evidence that 
He could have furnished would have 
had the slightest weight with them. 
Hence He never in His whole ministry 
might so much as show them a sign 
to convince them. On one occasion he 
said, “No sign shall be given to it but 


the sign of the prophet Jonah.” On 
another, “Ye hypocrites, ye know how 
to interpret the face of the earth and 
the heavens, but how-is it that ye 
know not how to interpret this time?” 
The fundamental idea of the temple 
was that it was a place where the Di- 
vine Being should should reveal Him- 
self to His people. That it was under- 
stood to foreshadow and represent the 
Messiah and His atoning work both in 
its sacrifices and its teachings is evi- 
dent from the epistle to the Hebrews, 
the object of which was to explain 
this very relation between Christ and 
the Jewish temple and its sacrifices, 
“But Christ, having come a high priest 
of the good things to come, thru the 
greater and more perfect tabernacle, 
not made with hands, that is to say, 
not of this creation, nor yet thru the 
blood of goats and calves, but thru 
his own blood, entered in once for all 
into the holy place, having obtained 
eternal redemption.” (Hebrews, 9:11, 
12.) 

Jesus was in the position of any man 
today who is ,questioned and cross- 
questioned by men whom he knows 
are determined to accomplish his ruin. 
They were supposed to know the 
meaning of the temple and its sacri- 
fices, and in making the assumption 
that this was His Father’s house He 
simply claimed to be the Messiah and 
gave them a sign, not the sign they 
were looking for but a sign which 
their own conduct must reveal as a 
true sign or evidence of His divinity, 
His death and resurrection on the 
third day. Thus He met their chal 
lenge that they might crucify Him and 
He would rise again, that they might 
suppress the ¢hrist, but He would tri- 
umph. That this is Jesus’ true mean- 
ing is evident from the remark which 
John makes at the-close of the chap- 
ter (verses 23-25). “Now when he was 
in Jerusalem at the passover, during 
the feast, many believed on his name, 
beholding the signs which he did.” 
What these signs were is not recorded, 
but they were evidently wrought not at 


the common worshipers; and that they 
were very significant in their eyes as 
a proof of His divinity is manifest 
from the night visit made shortly aft- 
erwards by Nicodemus,.a Pharisee and 
a member of the Sanhedrin. 





INTERESTING EXPERIMENT 
Freshman: ‘Say, Prof., how long could 
I live without brains?’ 
Professor: ‘‘That remains to be seen.” 








the demands of His enemies but for ~_ 















Tt PTOUETRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this Sepa. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered 








Limber Neck 


A reprint from the Journal of Infec- 
» tious Diseases suggests that the dis- 
ease of chickens known as limber 
neck may be-avian botulism (type A). 
“Affected birds,” the Journal, 
“display such prominent symptoms as 
weakness, move- 
ment, prostration, coma and inappe- 
tence, while the striking feature of the 
disease is a weak, pendulant or lim- 


ber neck.” 
This form of limber neck is caused 


says 


inco-ordination of 


by eating decayed or contaminated 
garbage. Outbreaks or limber neck in 
chickens have been known to accom- 
pany cases of botulism in man. Few 
People nowadays feel that chickens 
‘may be fed anything regardless of 
quality and condition. Wealthy chick- 
ens come from wholesome food, “Al- 
though the barnyard fowl and other 
animals may possess a natural toler- 
ance to one or the other type of botu- 
linus toxin, it can not safely be as- 
sumed that they may not be an im- 
portant factor in the distribution of 
the virus,” says the above mentioned 
bulletins “Buckley and Shippen ob- 
served that chickens fed B botulinus 
toxin remained healthy, yet the feces 
of the fowls proved poisonous to 
horses when disguised in their feed. 
In one instance poisonous chicken 


feces were fonud in oat hay which had 
been given to horses, among which a 
sporadic outbreak of botulism had oc- 
‘curred. It is significant that the farm 
poultry on the premise remained 
heaithy, and that these birds had lim- 
ited access to other feeds stored in 
the barn. It was suggested that one 
of thé following possibilities might be 
true: 

“(a) The chicken excreta had pri- 
Marily contaminated the oat hay. 

“th) The chickens had eaten of the 
contaminated oat hay and the virus 
had passed thru the avian alimentary 
canal to the forage unaltered, or if al- 

“tered en route, had regained its viru- 
lence. 

“(c) The chicken excreta had been 
discharged uncontaminated With B bot- 
ulinus, and by direct contact with the 
unwholesome oat hay had become con- 
taminated with B botulinus. 

“The concrete relation of B botuli- 
hus type A to the sporadic disease in 
poultry designated limber neck is 
briefly suggested in the bacteriologic 
findings of the following typical out- 
break: 

“Specimens 823 to 829, delivered to 
the laboratory Oct. 22, 1920, consisted 
of six full grown chickens. The 

were prostrate and unable to stand, 
According to the owner, the flock, 
which consisted of seventy birds, was 
apparently in good health until three 


birds 


‘days before. On this date one bird 
was found dead. The following day 
two more were found in the yard. The 
third day, and at the time the speci- 
mens were delivered, between ten and 
fifteen birds were visibly ill. On the 
Same afternoon a survey of the prem- 


a careful inquiry relative to 
the feed given, revealed the fact that 
mo grain was regularly fed to the 
flock. A limited amount of corn was 
probably obtained by the birds from a 
nearby corn field, as well as corn fod- 
der stacked near the barn. The latter 
appeared wholesome and was being 
fed toa cow. At least a portion of the 
ration consumed by the chickens con- 
Sisted of freshly gathered garbags 
which the birds obtained from the 
feeding floor of an adjoining feed lot. 
The pigs consuming the garbage re- 
mained healthy, yet the mortality in 
the fowls approximated 80 per cent 
with the losses distributed over a pe- 

“Tiod of two weeks.” 


ise and 








The remedy for this conditions is 
prevention. 

Limber neck may be due to intes- 
tinal parasites, to ptomaine poisoning, 
to acute indigestion, The cause must 
be found and treated before a cure can 
be effected. 





The Cheapest Gains 


The cheapest gains on chicks are 
made when they are young. A short- 
age on food during the growing stage 
will permanently stunt the fowls. We 
need to keep the feed hoppers filled. 
The expression, fowls “on range,” 
gives the feeling that the chickens 
have access to an abundance of grain, 
and an abundance of insect life, but 
the range may parent very scanty pick- 
ings. The only way to make sure that 
the young stock are being well fed is 
by weighing a few from time to time, 
or by wat@hing at roosting time the 
of the crop. If a chicken goes to 
roost with parking space in its 
crop, it is time to fill the hoppers and 
to increase the amount of the scratch 
grain. 

Chickens do not make regular gains. 
One week they may gain a good deal, 
and the next, under apparently the 
same conditions, they will gain very 
little. Weather conditions and the gen- 
eral care and housing apparently af- 
fect the chickens. In weighing them, 
it is a good plan to mark a few aver- 
age birds for weighing, and put them 
into a crate which can be suspended 
from the dairy scales, or set on the 
platform. Records of feed and other 
items of interest will be useful for fu- 
ture hatches, 

If there is crowding at the hoppers, 
more room should be given. Chickens 
that struggle, pile up and fight to get 
to the feed trough will not gain as well 
as those that can get to the trough 
without their “daily dozen” exercises 
to get a mouthful. The hoppers should 
be placed in the shade where the 
chickens can eat comfortably. They 
will run in for a bite and sup, and run 
out for a bit of live meat to go with it 
if the hopper is shaded and they feel 
comfortable. Comfort helps put meat 
on the bones and it is worth giving. 

There must be no Sabbath morning 
fast. Chickens get up as early on Sab- 
bath mornings as during the week; if 
they have to wait long for breakfast 
theyewill lose weight which might eas- 
ily-be held and added to by putting 
out feed the night before. 

The cockerels should be separated 
early. The pullets need room, and the 
cockerels for market will grow faster 
without the pullets. Eight weeks for 
Leghorns and twelve for the larger 


size 


any 


breeds is as late as the cockerels 
should be allowed to run with the 
pullets. 





Constitutional Vigor 


Both the male and the female should 
be selected for constitutional vigor and 
Vitality. Vitality,~type and egg pro- 
duction are very closely correlated. 

in selecting males for vigor, partic- 
ylar attention should be paid to mas- 
culinity and maturity. Look for a 
cockerel with excellent vigor, vitality 
and masculinity, as compared with the 
male which obviously i« lacking in 
both vitality and masculinity. The par- 
ticular difference between two birds 
can be seen in the prominence of the 
eye, the width, depth and breadth of 
head, shortness and stoutness of the 
beak of the vigorous bird, as compared 
with the other with its longer, flatter 
head and sunken eye. The slower-ma- 
turing, longer-geared males rarely 


make as good breeders as those males 
they 
In a general 


that mature earlier,. provided 
reach standard weight. 
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way, the characters which indicate 
breeding strength in males also apply 
to hens.—Prof. Bittenbender, Ames. 





Washing Reds 


A subscriber writes: 

“Is it necessary to wash Rhode Is- 
land Reds for showing? If so, how?” 

No, it is not necessary to wash the 
Reds or other dark fowls. It is well 
to groom them by rubbing the plumage 
with a silk handkerchief when the bird 
is being coop trained. The legs and 
toes should be cleaned, and the beak. 
Go over the birds to be shown, and 
pick out all dead feathers which will 
show off color. Dead feathers are as 
out of place in the show room as dead 
foliage in a flower show. . 


SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book Old Mother West Wind," 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 


























Billy Mink Goes Dinnerless 


Unknown to Billy Mink and Little Joe 
Oiter, Reddy Fox has hidden six fish that 





they had chased up into shallow water. 
He then wagers with Billy Mink that he 
ill catch more fish that day than Billy 
Bill is elated, for he is a fine 
fisherman, while Re ddy does not like the 
water. 

By and by they came -to another sandy 
beach like the first one. They could see 
another school of foolish young fish at 
play. As before, Reddy Fox remained on 
shore while the other two swam out and 
drove the fish in. As before, Reddy caught 
half a dozen, while Billy Mink and Little 
Joe Otter each caught one this time. 
Reddy hid five, and then. pretended to be 


so tickled over catching one, the smallest 
of the lot, that Billy Mink didn’t once 
suspect a trick. 

Two or three times more Reddy Fox 
repeated this. Then he discovered a big 
pickerel sunning himself beside an old 
log fioating in deep water. Reddy couldn’t 
catch Mr. Pickerel, for the water was 
deep. What should he do? Reddy sat 
down think. Finally he thought of a 
plan. Very cautiously he backed away 
so not to scare the big fish. Then he 
called Billy Mink. When Billy saw the 
big pickerel, his mouth watered, too, and 
his little black eyes sparkled. 

Very quietly Billy slipped into the water 
back of the old log. There was not so 
much as a ripple to warn the big pickerel. 


to 


as 


Drawing a long breath, Billy dived under 
the log, and coming up under the big 
pickerel, seized it by the middle. There 


was a tremendous thrashing and splash- 
ing, and then Billy Mink swam ashore and 
proudly laid the big fish on the bank. 

“Don't you wish it was yours?” asked 
Billy Mink. 

“It ought to 
said Reddy Fox. 

“But you didn’t catch it and I did,” re- 
torted Billy Mink. “I’m going to have it 
for my dinner. My, but I do like fat pick- 
erel!”’ silly smacked his lips. 

Reddy Fox said nothing, but tried his 
best to look disappointed and dejected. 
All the time he was chuckling inwardly. 

For the rest of the day the fishing was 
poor, Just as Old Mother West Wind 
started for the Green Meadows to take 
her children, the Merry Little Breezes, to 
their behind the Purple Hills, the 
three little fishermen started to count up 
their catch. Then Reddy brought out all 
the fish that he had hidden.. When they 
saw the pile of fish Reddy Fox had, Billy 
Mink and Li Joe Otter were so sur- 
prised that their eyes popped out and 
their jaws dropped. Very foolish they 
looked, very foolish, indeed, for Reddy. had 
four times as many as either of them. 

Reddy walked over to the big pickerel 
and, pickir it up, carried it over to his 
pile. “What are you doing with my 
fish?” shouted Billy Mink angrily. 

“It isn’t yours, it’s mine!’’ 
Reddy Fox. 

Billy Mink fairly danced up and down, 
he was angry. “It’s not yours!” he 
shrieked. “It’s mine, for I caught it!” 

“And you agreed that your biggest fish 
should be mine if I caught more fish than 
you did. I've caught four times as many, 
so the pickerel is~mine,’’ retorted~Reddy, 
winking at Little Joe Otter. 

Then Billy Mink did a very 


be, for I saw it first,” 
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retorted 


so 


foolish 

















thing; he lost his temper completely. He 
called Reddy Fox bad names. But he 
did not dare try to take the big pickerel 
away from Re&dy, for Reddy is_much big- 
ger than he. Finally he worked himself 
into such a rage that he ran off home, 
leaving his pile of fish behind. 

Reddy Fox and Little Joe Otter took 
care not to touch Billy Mink’s fish, but 
Reddy divided his big pile with Little Joe 
Otter. Then they, too, started for home, 
Reddy carrying the big pickerel. 

Late that night, when he had recovered 
his temper, Billy Mink began to grow hun- 
gry. The more he thought of his fish, the 
hungrier he grew. Finally he could stand 
it no longer and started for the Big River 
to see what had become of his fish. He 
reached the strip of beach where he had 
so foolishly left them just in time to see 
the last striped perch disappear down the 
long throat of Mr. Night Heron. 

And this is how it happened that Billy 
Mink went dinnerless to bed. But he had 
learned three things, had Billy, and he 
never forgot them—that wit is often better 
than skill; that it is not only mean but ig 
very foolish to sneer at another; and that 
to lose one's temper is the most foolish 
thing in_the world. 

(We never think of Grandfather Frog as 
much of a traveler, but next week we will 
hear of a journey he took.) 








YOU CAN KEEP 
YOUR CHICKENS 
IN GOOD HEALTH 
AT SMALL COST 


This is moulting season; also, 
cholera season. Help your poultry 
through moulting and keep cholera 
out of the flock by using 20th Cen- 
tury Poultry Tonic. 


20th Century Poultry Tonic is 
wellknown as a preventive of Chol- 
era and many other poultry diseases. 











This Tonic also reduces the moult- 
ing period. It is a body-builder and 
egge-producer. 20th Century Tonic 
is being used with excellent results 
by hundreds of poultry raisers. Satis- 
faction is guaranteed. If your dealer 
does not carry a stock of 20th -Cen- 
tury Poultry Tonic, send your order 
direct to us. 


Pints 65c—Quarts $i—Gallons $2.75 


20th CENTURY MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. W E-s 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 

















CORRECT FOOD 
TO YOUR HENS 





Plenty of pure 
water and 
crushed oyster 
shell all the time 
gets more and 
better eggs. 
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BABY CHICKS 


r&v GHICKEN roosts 


Keep your chickens healthy and free from 
lice and mites by using our patent roosts and 
Special Germicide. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Send for illustrated booklet. ‘Ef it is 
made of wood, we can make it” 


VOSS WOOD SHOP, Exira, lowa 

















CHICKS 6c UP 


Quality Chicks, Postpaid, 100 Leghorns, Anconas, Large 
Asstd $8; Rocks, Reds, $9; Orpingtons, Wyandottes, $10; 
Lt. Brahmas $13: Asstd $6, Free 64 page cat. gives quan- 
tity price. Missouri Poultry Ferms, Columbia, Mo. 





BABY CHICKS 





“Last Call For Prof. King’s Profitable Chicks” 


LAST 
W.and B, Leghorns........... S 8.50 
R. 1. Reds, Bd. & W. Rocks.. 


Above Prices per 100. 


HATCH AUGUST 15th 


W. Wyand. & Bf. Orping...10.00 Special Strains of sil the 
-% 9.00 Assorted (Heavy).......... S 9.00 
Send for catalog and complete price list. 


above breeds aiso supplied 
100% live delivery guaranteed. 


**Send for free directions for raising July and August chicks” 


IOWA CHICK HATCHERY 


Box M 





IOWA CITY, IOWA 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 
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Iowa Produces Champion 
Jersey Heifer 

Raleigh’s Torono’s Meme, owned by 
the Sherman Nursery, Charles City, 
Iowa, has establishef@ a new world’s 
record for butterfat production by ju- 
nior two-year-old Jerseys. In her year- 
ly test period, recently completed, she 
produced 16,085 pounds of milk and 
902.45 pounds of butterfat. For eight 
months of the test she yielded in ex- 
cess of 70 pounds of butterfat per 
month, reaching the peak of her pro- 
duction in her sixth nftonth, when she 
produced 99.02 pounds of fat. The av- 
erage butterfat test of her milk was 


5.6 per cent for the year. 
The grain fed the new champion dur- 
ing her test period was mixed at the 








rate of 250 pounds of ground oats, 200 
pounds of wheat bran, 150 pounds of 
oil meal, 50 pounds of cottonseed meal, 
100 pounds of gluten feed, 100 pounds 
of hominy feed, 15 pounds of salt, and 
8 pounds of mineral mixture. She con- 
sumed about 18 pounds of this per day 
as an average. She also had about 35 
pounds of silage daily and was fed wet 
beet pulp and alfalfa hay. 

Raleigh’s Torono’s Meme is a daugh- 
ter of Raleigh’s Torono, a silver medal 
bull. Her record is the sixth Iowa 
state record made by the Sherman 
herd. The herd has also won seven 
silver medals and one gold medal 
awarded by the American Jersey Cat- 
tle Club. 





Summer Care of Cream 

If cream is to bring the best price 
during summer months, it must be 
well cared for on the farm prior to its 
delivery to the creamery. Cream 
should be cooled immediately aftér 
separating and kept in a cool place un- 
til delivery. The best cooling system 


is the use of a tank in which the cream 
cans may be placed in cold, and pref- 
erably running, water. Practical cool- 
ing tanks can be purchased on the 
market, or they can be built at home 
of concrete. Those who wish plans 
for tanks can secure them by writing 
to Iowa State College for Extension 
Bulletin 69, or to the U.'S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., for Farmers’ Bulletins 623 afid 976. 

After the cream has been in cold wa- 
ter for thirty to forty-five minutes it is 
advisable to stir it so that it will cool 
rapidly. Warm cream should never be 
mixed with cold cream. After cooling 
fresh cream may be added to that from 
previous milkings, after which the en- 
tire mass should be stirred. 

To get the best price, cream ought 
to be delivered three times a week to 
the creamery in summer months. 
Cream more than three days old will 
not make good butter. If possible, a 
wet~blanket should be thrown over the 
cream can when it is en route to the 
creamery. 

All utensils used in milking and in 
handling the milk and cream should 
be scalded and kept scrupulously 
clean. Nothing will induce souring 
and bad cream so quickly as pails and 
cans which are not quite clean. 

Cream is very susceptible to foreign 
flavors. Thus if it is left very long in 
the barn, it acquires an objectionable 
flavor. Similarly, cream allowed to 
remain in a musty, illy ventilated cel- 
lar will acquire a distasteful flavor. 





SEQUENCE 
Young Man: “So Miss Ethel is your 
oldest sister? Who comes after her?’ 
Small Boy: “Nobody ain’t come yet, 
but Pa says the first fellow that comes 
can have her.” 





Butter Profits and Losses 


Butter prices have weakened some- 
what during July, the recent weakness 
resulting to a considerable extent from 
the fact that pastures are better than 
usual at this time of year. Butter 
prices for July~ averaged about 38 
cents a pound, or slightly below the 
June price. 

With corn at $1.05 a bushel, oats at 
55 cents, bran at $26 a ton, cottonseed 
meal at $48 a ton, and oil meal at $45a 
ton at central markets; with loose hay 
at $13 a ton on the farm and labor at 
28 cents an hour, the cost of produc- 
ing a pound of butter on a Chicago 
extra basis was around 37 cents for 
the month of July, 1924. The actual 
price was 38 cents, or there was a prof- 
it of 1 cent a pound. 
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The unemployment in the large cit- 
ies is doubtless ha¥ing some effect ‘on 
butter values, as well as the fact that 
butter production is increasing consid- 
erably. It is probable that butter will 
drop into a loss area this winter. It 
seems to be an unusually good time 
now to send the poor producing céws 
to market. 

With feed and labor at present lev- 
els Chicago milk in July, 1924, cost 
about $1.86 a hundred to produce deliv- 
ered at the country bottling plant. The 
quoted price at these plants was $2.50 
a hundred, or there was a profit of 
about 64 cents a hundred. Milk produc- 
ers are getting along fairly well altho 
their labor expenses are abnormally 
high. 





® Cents Gain Per Lb. 
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“I took your statement regard- 
the performance of a 
De Laval Milker with 
a grain of salt’*— 


said Lewis A. Toan, of Perry, N. Y., a breeder of purebred Guernseys, 
who goes on to say: 


“‘We use the De Laval Milker and I am so well pleased with it and 
your De Laval Service that I want to express my appreciation. We were ; 
*up against it’ for help before we put in the De Laval Milker, with a fe 
stable of 24 cows and part of ther& on test milking three times a day. “Af 
I must say frankly that took your statement regarding the performance 
of the De Laval with a grain of salt. 
*— am really surprised that the De Lavai Milker can 
milk so fast and so clean. It is easy for me to handle 
the two single units, strip, carry and weigh the milk 
for our herd. Our bacteria count, by the way, is low— 
seldom over 10,000. 
“We appreciate the Milker, and another thing —the De Laval Service, 
which you apparently forgot to emphasize when I purchased our machine. 
That in itself is worth a lot toa beginner. If anyone wants my opinion ; 
of the Milker, tell him to call me up.” % 


There are thousands of other De Laval Users who feel just the same 
way. If you are milking 10 or more cows, a De Laval Milker will soon 
pay for itself in saving time and in extra milk of better quality produced 
through its use. Sold on easy terms. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEw YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison Street 61 Beale Street 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Milker and Cream Separator 








































Colonial Special Farmer’s Salt is best salt for ean- 
ning, pickling, kraut making and meat curing. Its 
tiny, porous flakes dissolve instantly, penetrate 
evenly, cure evenly. Wont harden or form salt crust. 
Send now for Free Book, ‘‘New Truth About Salt.’”” 
THE COLONIAL SALT CO., Dept. 13 Akron, Ohio 
Chicago Dallas Boston Buffalo Atlanta Pittsburgh 


Coloni 


Special Fares ay 


“There’s a Colonial Salt for every purpose” 





STAGNANT WATER UNFIT FOR STOCK 


In meet nega ah the tank quickly gets rent The scum ge forms 
means t millions of living organisms are oning the water. Such water ig 
unfit for stock to drink. Attach a Ree 
FULLER & JOHNSON FARM PUMP ENGINE 
to your pump and you immediately have quantities of pure, fresh water. 
Itisasimple, compact, practical pumping outfit. Comes complete. visor ae 
Mounts on any well platform. belts to get out of order. Easy to —_ 
cooled; can’t ag ea "t overheat. Conesiant pulley for operating other 
wer machines. y in use fiftee e yen ears! 
rite today for free Poker 17A. It tells how to have fresh water and save money. 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO. 
it costs Exclusive ne Manufacturers 


less ished 1540 eee 


bag 82 Iron St. 
FITS ANY PUMP AND MAKES IT HUMP 

















PAY GRAVEL 


By HUGH PENDEXTER 











“CHAPTER X—THE WHITE MEN 
SCORE 


Because’ of a heavy rain the Slim Butte 
ge was not reached until the close 
the third day out from Prospect valley. 
The clouds broke and the afternoon sun 
} shone warm as the Ogalala and their pris- 
'oners came in sight of the village. 

' That they were expected was proved by 
the exodus of men, women, children end 
| many dogs rushing down the long slupe 
meéet them. With whoops and howls 
Warriors and squaws pressed toward the 
) prisoners, brandishing knives and voicing 
ul threats. Crazy Horse sternly or- 
Swered these people to fall back and not 
annoy the white men, and further an- 
‘ ced it was not yet known whether 
were enemies or friends. 

= As they rode up the slope to the vil- 
, Ange, the prisoners counted thirty-seven 
P lodges besides four uncovered frames. 
* One lodge, much larger than the others, 
had a tall pole standing beside the en- 
trance, to which was attached a long 
© strip of flannel heavily fringed with 
» feathers. 

» At less than a man’s 
suspended a large rattle 
' ‘turtle design. 
> Dinsdale assumed this was the lodge of 
)€razy Horse until Scissors informed him 
the chief was extremely democratic and 
"that this particular shelter belonged to a 
"Military society, organized by Sitting Bull 
Mpa known as the Strong Hearts. The 
S@welling lodges were largely occupied by 

Wamilies that had run away from the 
Y Bpotted Tail agency. 

They were under 
ef American Horse, 































height there was 
which bore a 





the direct command 
who was absent on a 
"scout to the head of Heart river. The 
Swartiors who served as Crazy Horse’s 
“bodyguard, like the great number of his 
“Morthern hostiles, had never lived on a 
_Peservation, and never intended to. 
|) American Horse had left word for 
"Horse that Sitting Bull would soon 
the Little Missouri, or the Heart, 
five thousand braves, and that the com- 
"ined forces would descend on the Black 
sills and wipe out all thé settlements be- 




















































Crazy 
be on 
with 


Sfore the soldiers could arrive from the 
"Big Horn country. Crazy Horse, altho a 
Stoic in concealing his feelings, was much 
"pleased over the likelihood of an early 
Joining of forces. He ordered that the 
prisoners be conducted to a lodge and 


: well guarded but not bound. 
The hard travel and the fare of jerked 
Omeat. tad told more severely on Dinsdale 


“than on his companion, and the former 
Swas glad to throw himself on a pile of 
Syabes and succumb to the luxury of com- 


= plete relaxation. Scissors was more wor- 
led because of the danger threatening 
© hill settlements than he cared to ad- 
it, and he remained at the opening of 


a © lodge in a hope of learning something 
se nite. 
’ No messenger had i the 


arrived from 

Pi 0 Medicine Pole hills, and until one 
Paerived, he would not believe Sitting Bull 
Was within smoke signal distance of the 
Little Missouri. Dinsdale was too ex- 
hausted mentally and physically to an- 
Sticipate the dangers of the morrow. Scis- 
seers heart beat rapidly every time he 
~heard a pony’s hoofs drumming toward 
= the village. 
= They fared royally that night. 
Willage was overflowing with food. Their 
pper consisted of a buffalo tongue, 
dried meat pounded and mixed with wild 
fums and cherries, a large bow! of dried 
uffalo berries and another of fresh cher- 
‘vies. Water was brought them in a jug 
"that once held whisky and was now a 
“trophy of a wagon train raid. 
©-This welcome change of diet 
"Dinsdale from his apathy, and he ate 
Nike a wolf. Untanned buffalo robes 
MWormed their beds, and against the sides 
tof the lose were piled bundles of ante- 
Slope skins. A McClellan saddle, finished 
m black leather, reminded them of the 
Little Big Horn tragedy. Scissors sadly 
5 mented, “I don’t believe there’s a 
laze north of the Platte that haen’t 
Home spoils taken at the Custer fight.” 
"> No guards were poSted inside the lodge, 
"mand for the first time since their capture 
"both were free of bonds. They were so 
» Weary they slept thru the ordinary bustle 
of early morning and did not awaken un- 
@. til disturbed by the penetrating sound of 
rattles. Dinsdale rolled from his robes 
before fully awake and groped about fer 
» BOme weapon. Scissors quieted him and 
| @pened the flap and peered out. He mo- 
fioned for Dinsdale to join him, and 
whispered: 

“Some ceremony of the Strong Hearts. 
“E can see their banner.’ 
© Dinsdale was not assured, for the first 
part of the spectacle he observed con- 
S Bisted of two men with bows and arrows 
Behind. them walked two. braves, eacn 
"Wigorousiy shaking a gourd rattle. Ahead 
the quartet walked two girls, one car- 
Ag a pipe and the other a Strong Heart 
ner. The purpose of the bowmen was 


as the 


aroused 
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soon revealed, and Dinsdale lost his fear. 
One of the men suddenly raised his bow 
and sent an arrow thru a dog. His com- 
panion shot another; and the rattles were 
shaken loudly to signalize their marks- 
manship. 

A woman ran from a lodge and took 
both dogs inside. The little procession 
disappeared behind a lodge, and presum- 
ably killed more dogs, as there came fur- 
ther spasmodic rattling. After some fif- 
ten minutes the men and the two young 
girls came in sight of the prisoners’ lodge 
and walked toward it. The bows were 
unstrung, the rattles sounded only at 
regular intervals. The four men chanted: 

“Friends, whoever runs away shall not 
be admitted.” 

“Strong Hearts all right. They’ve been 
shooting their breakfast. Food enough 
without killing dogs, but they are trying 
to teach the village folks self-control. 
They won’t shoot a dog, if the owner 
comes out and makeg a fuss,” explained 
Scissors, who was now cutting a piece of 
paper. “They reckon it makes a man’s 
heart strong to see his dog killed without 
making a row about it. There comes the 
woman who owned the two pups we saw 
shot. She showed her self-control by 
taking the dogs inside and singeing them. 
Now she’s carrying them to the society’s 
lodge, where they'll be cooked and eaten. 
In the old days there might be as many 
as four Strong Heart lodges in one vil- 
lage; and it took some dogs to keep them 
all going.” 

As the Strong Hearts proudly stalked 
by the prisoners’ lodge, Scissors leaned 
thru the opening and thrust his picture 
into the hand of a bowman. It was an 
excellent outline of a brave in the act 
of releasing an arrow, and the low grunt 
of the recipient testified to his appre- 
ciation of it. 

“Always could do it,” 
proudly. “I'm ‘wakan.’ 
cost me anything. Cheers them up. 
not give them some?” 

‘Tf it'll cheer the devils any please give 
them a bushel,’”’ was Dinsdale’s discon- 
solate rejoinder. “Scissors, I’m losing 
my nerve; and I never lost it before. It 
isn’t death; it’s the way they have with 
their skinning knives. I’m always re- 
membering that story about the fellow 
skinned alive and Rawhide creek named 
after the affair.” 

“You're borrowing  trouble,’’ 
Scissors. ‘The fellow you mention suf- 
feted enough without you suffering any 
over it. Almost any morning the dogs in 
this village see some of their canine 
friends shot. Do they worry and brood 
over what may happen to them? See! 
Two are out there playing now. Today 
is theirs and they live it. Wakantanka 
lets them see only the present. Man sees 
a long line of tomorrows. Unless he can 
train his soul to be strong he pays for his 
man knowledge by being afraid for what 
may happen. Stir up your soul. We're 
alive. We can hope. Only those who see 
the tomorrows can hope. Up to this min- 


mused Scissors 
Pictures don’t 
Why 


rebuked 


ute we have been as safe as if we were 
back im Deadwood City.” 
“Oh, I'll drag myself together so’s not 


to show anything.”’ muttered Dinsdale. 
“But I wish something could happen. I 
wish it was all over, one way or the oth- 


er. I'm not afraid of where I will land; 
but it’s the road there that I would like 
to skip.” 

“It's trying to guess what road we're 
to take that’s ailing you. We'll walk 
about and you'll feel better,’’ said Scis- 
sors. 


When they left the lodge several war- 
riors walked behind them, keeping fifty 
feet from them. Other men, as if wan- 
dering aimlessly, walked abreast of them. 
Ignoring these watchers, the prisoners 
strolled down the slope toward the south 
fork of the Grand, where it cuts the butte 
in two. They halted in sight of the pony 
herd feeding at the foot of high bluffs. 
They estimated there were fully five hun- 
dred animals in the herd, 

Returning to the village théy made bold 
to glance inside various lodges where the 
flaps were thrown back. The resulting 
impression was that this particular band 
was, extremely well-to-do in worldly 
goods. Besides their ponies and robes 
there were innumerable tin dishes and 
pewter mugs and pieces of earthenware. 

Nearly every lodge had a box or more 
of ammunition, as well as quantities of 
mackinaw blankets. Also there were sad- 
dles of the white man’s make, and rifles 
and revolvers. And every family was lav- 
ishly supplied with dried meat. 

During their walk the prisoners saw 
nothing of Crazy Horse or Little Big 
Man, but Sorrel Horse, the medicine man, 
Was occasionally glimpsed as he glided 
behind the lodges and near enough to 
watch them. Tharks to the orders of 
Crazy Horse, the two were not bothered 
by the women and children, altho some 
of the former hissed like snakes as they 
passed. 
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Feed Your Hogs 
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‘Look For The Picture 
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we will ship 12 cans prom 













Hx eat better when a little 
MERRY WAR LYEis mixed 
= their feed—and you know it 
tite to make meat and 
RRY WAR wei also 

feed— 


helps build up the resistance of 
= 


hogs to certain andhelps { witha barrel of feed. Stir well and 
one them up. scrawny, feed night and If on dry 
y h usually Lap, Fe rove : thorou iy diseotve HALE a 

part ae ally vg fed MERR eT at at . Follow 


inkin. 
WDEREDLYE—evenhealthy | directions carefully. 
every can—pays for itself many times over. 


For years hog raisere have been feeding MERRY WAR LYEy 
experience—feed 
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Scissors began cutting pictures of dogs 
and children, making them exceedingly 
whimsical, and beckoned for the sullen 
youngsters to approach and receive them 
as gifts. At first the children imitated 
the baleful hostility of the medicine man 
and lowered at the smiling picture man 
with juvenile ferocity. Gradually curios- 
ity got the better of racial resentment, 
and one bold urchin counted coup by 
dashing in and snatching a picture. Af- 
ter that there was much scrambling for 
the pictures, and as fast as one was se- 
cured it was taken to a lodge to display 
to the equally curious parents. Someope 
decided the grotesque outlines were med- 
icine, at least good-luck tokens, and one 
was pinned on the outside of a lodge. 
The word was quickly passed, and in a 


very short time a dozen or more lodges. 
were thus decorated. 
With rapidly rising anger did Sorrel 


Horse observe this homage to the white 


medicine. Striding up to an offending 
lodge he tore off the picture and. scat- 
tered it on the ground and harshly re- 


buked the inmates for having anything to 
do with a white medicine. His voice car- 
ried far, and dusky arms were thrust 
from the other lodges to remove the pic- 
tures. 

“He hasn’t any right to do _ that,” 
gravely decided Scissors. ‘I must teach 
him a lesson. Let’s®get away from the 
lodges where I ean think a bit.’ 

They returned to the slope, and, avoid- 
ing the pony herd, walked down to the 
river. Their guards followed, but kept at 
a distance. They seated themselves on 
the bank of the stream and each became 
busy with his own thoughts. A slip of a 
girl stole down to the stream and filled 
an earthenware jug to overflowing. She 
had not discovered them and paused for 
a minute to dabble her feet in the water. 
She made a pretty figure and Scissors 
would have preserved her lithe grace 
with scissors and paper had he not feared 
to discover himself to her and thus fright- 
en her. The jug was decorated with a 
red snake, showing the owner had 
dreamed of wolves and had learned from 
them how to locate game. Shunca-luta 
carried the bent stick of-a Wolf-dreamer. 

At last the girl decided she had better 
be about finishing her errand and scram- 
bled from the water and inserted the 
wooden stopper in the jug and smote it 
with her small fist to drive it home. The 
jug being filled to the top of the snout 
promptly broke under the hydraulic pres- 
sure, the cleavage being near the bottom 
and as evenly cut as if done by a knife. 
The girl stared in horror at the broken 
jug and began tearing her hair. -Scissors 
stepped forward and addressed her. 


Ordinarily she* would have fled from 
him, but now another fear was gripping 
her. In a broken whisper she explained: 


“It is his, the mighty Shunca-luta. Each 
day he sends the medicine jug by me. 
Now I have spoiled it. Now he will work 
bad medicine against me.” 

Scissors’ eyes sparkled with inspiration 
and he kneeled and examined the break 
critically. Then he readjusted the two 
pieces and found they fitted snugly to- 
gether: To the girl he said, “Stop your 
noise, little one. Perhaps my- medicine 
can make the jug whole.” 
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And lifting his head to make sure the 
guards had seen nothing of the incident, 
he motioned for Dinsdale to join him. 

“Bring water in your hat and fill this 
up while 1 hold it from slipping apart,” 
he directed. 

Deeply puzzled, Dinsdale brought water 
in his felt, hat and poured into the jug. 
The girl watched with bulging eyes, one 
small hand pressed against her rapidly 
beating heart. Until disturbed, the jug 
looked the same as ever. When the last 
hatful brought the water to the top of 
the snout, Scissors took the wooden stop- 
per and gently inserted one end and 
worked slowly so sufficient water might 
escape to allow the plug to remain in 
place and exclude the air. 

“What nonsense is this?” demanded 
Dinsdale. ‘‘The jug is broken.” 

“T will talk as we walk back.” 

Then to the girl he said: 

“Lift it gently by the handle. Do not 
Jet it hit against your legs. Walk care- 
fully behind us. 
ing with Shunca-luta, place it gently on 
the ground’: where the ground is very 
smooth and level. Do you understand?” 

She bobbed her head, -her small round 
face filled with terror. 

“And never tell anyone, or it will be 
bad medicine, and you wlll never take 
eare of a warrior’s lodge}’’ he warned. 

The girl gingerly took hold of the han- 
dle and lifted the jug. So great was her 
amazement and fear on beholding the jug 
remain intact that she came near to 
dropping it. Then holding it away from 
her and walking on tiptoe, she began the 
ascent of the slope with the white men 
striding along before her. Scissors ex- 
plained to his mystified friend: 

“Years ago,-and long before I became 
‘wakan’ and had learned to forget useless 
things, I went to school in St. Louis to 
an old Frenchman. He was a very wise 
old man, and from him I learned among 
other things how hydraulic pressure will 
knock the bottom out of a small-mouth 
vessel if the vessel is filled to the brim 
and the stopper is inserted violently. I 
also learned that where the cleavage is 
clean the vessel can be fitted together 
and made to hold “water if filled to the 


brim and the stopper inserted gradually 


and gently. The atmospheric pressure on 
the jug is uniform. There is no air in- 
side, hence no pressure. But let the stop- 
per be disturbed ever so litfle, let there 
come a space the width of a hair for the 
air to get in, and out comes the bottom 
of the jug. Now we will see what we 
shall see.’’ 

With the girl counting every step of 
the way in her anxiety to have her part 
in the mystery concluded, Scissors pro- 
ceeded to Shunca-luta’s lodge and called 
on him by name, speaking in a loud voice. 
The medicine man came out and glared 
at the picture man and waited for him 
to speak. The girl halted behind the 
medicine man and carefully placed the 
jug on a smooth level spot, and fled as if 
demons wWere after her. Heads popped 
from the surrounding lodges when Scis- 
sors began calling on the medicine man 
to face him. Now men and women were 
watching the two. 

“Shunca-luta, you have meddled with 
my medicine,’’ accused Scissors. ‘‘They 
say Tunkan is angry at you.” 

“They say a lie,’’ hissed Sorrel Horse. 
“Red men do not touch the white man’s 
medicine.” 

“Two Kniyes Talking is not a white 
man. He is red,’ solemnly declared Scis- 
sors. 

A bell tinkled and Crazy Horse walked 
around a lodge, coup wand in hand, and 
surveyed the two gloomily. The presence 
of the war chief stimulated Sorrel Horse 
to oratory; and for a minute he warned 
the chief and the listening lodges that 
the sacred flying stones sent by Tunkan 
were bringing the warning—beware of the 
white men! When he paused for breath, 
Scissors, pointing to the jug, said: 

“That is made of stone. Tunkan can 
speak thru it. It is painted with the sign 
of a Wolf-dreamer. It belongs to Shunca- 
luta. Tunkan can speak thru it to him.” 

Sorrel Horse suspected some trick, but 
could not imagine how the stout jug 
could be made to figure init. He an- 
Swered: 

é “The stone god tells me thru the stone 
jug that Two Knives Talking makes bad 
medicine against the red men.” 

“Then let the jug give a sign that you 
have spoken true words,’ challenged 
Scissors, 

Sorrel Horse was now thoroly puzzled. 
But the eager gaze of his chief and the 
warriors told him he must do something, 

“Tunkan has already said thru the jug 
that the white men are liars and will go 
under the skinning knives.” 

The listeners accepted this as conclu- 
Sive and their fierce eyes exulted in an- 
ticipation of the sport. 

“Two Knives Talking asked for a sign 
that Tunkan is displeased with the white 
men who have become red at heart, and 
Shunca-luta gives only words. Now Tun: 
kan has spoken to me in dreams. He says 
Shunca-luta has poor ears and does not 
hear what is spoken. He says he told 
Shunca-luta that the picture medicine is 
00d for squaws and children. It makes 
them laugh. He says he told Shunca- 
luta it is good medicine to fasten on the 


When you see me talk-' 





lodges, but. Shunca-luta has torn it 
down,” cried Scissors. 

“Two Knives Talking uses words,” 
harshly spoke up Crazy Horse. 


/ 


“Two Knives Talking has asked Tun-_ 


kan for a sign to prove his tongue is 
straight. The jug is stone and very 
strong, and yet before Shunca-luta can 
drink from it Tunkan will break it.” 

The onlookers, incredulous, grunted and 
jeered. Scissors folded his arms and with 
level gaze dared Shunca-luta to make the 
test. Sorrel Horse stared at the jug. It 
was his. The girl had brought it, filled 
with water, even while he was talking 
with the white man. He took it by the 
handle and lifted it. It was a very strong 
jug. It was impossible for anything to 
break it before he could take a drink. And 
to prove that fact, he yanked out the 
stopper and started to lift it to his lips. 


The bottom dropped out and the water 
splashed down the medicine man’s legs. 
To the white men it was a ludicrous tab- 
leau. The medicine man stood rigid, the 
stopper clutched in one hand, the upper 
part of the jug held in the other, his 
eyes bulging, But there was nothing hu- 
morous in the spectacle to the Indians. 
Even Crazy Horse stepped back and 
stared uneasily at the prisoners. With a 
low gasp of fright Shunca-luta dropped 
the fragment of the jug and darted back 
into his lodge. 

Shunca-luta knew he had imposed on 
the credulous with trickery and sleight- 
of-hand. He had known at the camp on 
Crow creek that the white man was out- 
witting him with sleight-of-hand tactics. 
But he had not dared to create any doubt 
as to the genuineness of his own magic 
by attempting to show up the prestidigi- 
tation of his rival. Now was something 
entirely different. 

Here was a genuine demonstration of a 
superior medicine. It shook and racked 
his very soul. That Tunkan should turn 
against him and favor a white man was 
unthinkable, and yet it was a fact. There 
had been no chance for cheating. Two 
Knives Talking had not touched the jug. 
The appearanee of the jug on the scene 
was merely an accident. 

The jug was whole when the medicine 
man picked it up. It was filled with 
water. It did not break until he attempt- 
ed to drink. The catastrophe was too 
great to permit of jealousy; it was so 
terrific that he did-—net have thought 
even for his lost caste. 

The effect on the spectators was also 
tremendous. Crazy Horse in silence ex- 
amined the broken jug. .It was all en- 
tirely beyond his comprehension and was 
as much of a miracle as if the white man 
had precipitated the southern half of the 
butte into the fork of the Grand. 

“We go to our lodge, Tashunca-uitco,” 
said Scissors, the first one to break the 
silence. 

Linking his arm thru Dinsdale’s, he 
walked to the lodge, followed by the gaze 
of the entire village. Once they were 
screened from the view of the Ogalala, 
Dinsdale exclaimed: 

‘It beat anything I ever saw. Talk 
about luck! If that girl hadn’t broken 
the jug-——” 

“Tf! If!’ repeated Scissors impatient- 
ly. “Iam ‘wakan witshasha.’ I wish you 
would remember that. I am different 
from other men. Many things I have 
forgotten because a ‘wakan’ man is not 
supposed to remember rubbish. But the 
things I have learned from life come 
back to me when the knowledge can help 
me. When a man can remember only the 
helpful and forget the useless, then he 
is ‘wakan’.”’ 

“All I know is this; if you can work 
two or three more tricks as good as that 
they’ll be turning you loose and begging 
you to get out.” 

“When they turn me loose they must 
turn you loose. I don’t go without you.” 

“That’s foolishness. Staying won't help 
me any. Take your chance when you can 
grab it. I would if I was in your shoes.” 

“You are lying. You may be a gun- 
fighter and not much good in several 
ways, but you’d never quit. I never could 
go back and face old Sitting Bull, my owl 
medicine, and tell him I’d saved my own 
hide, but had left you to be skinned. 
We're getting along. Every day I’m 
showing them I’m ‘wakan.’ That jug 
business would have sent Sitting Bull 
himself back into the hills to make fresh 
medicine. 

“Shunca-luta isn’t any slouch. How he 
made himself to appear sick unto death 
is beyond me. What I did on Crow creek 
was only sleight-of-hand. Fellows on the 
stage back in the states can beat me all 
hollow at it. Even if Shunca-luta knew 
this last was some trick he’d never tell 
his red friends. It’s better for his repu- 
tation to have the Indians believe the 
gods beat him than that I outfooled him. 
A man can’t be blamed if the gods down 
him. He even can be a very respectable 
sort of a figure because the gods found 
him to be worth bothering with. Yes, 
that jug medicine will always stick in his 
craw.” 

While waiting for the village to recover 
some of its composure they remained in 
the entrance; and as they talked Scissors 
amused himself by cutting out pictures 
of ‘the yelping curs and fat puppies. No 
one came near them and the family in 
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the nearest l8{ige moved thru the rear 
wall to a more remote shelter. 

“Very soon this will be looked on as a 
white medicine lodge,’’ mused Scissors, 
after he had discovered the surreptitious 
withdrawal of their neighbors. 

Dinsdale discerned a great advantage 
in their desolation and whispered: 

“Why not try for it now? They’re still 
stupid over the trick. If we could reach 
the ponies we could race for it.” 

“The minute we try that, Crazy Horse 
will know we've lied, that you’re no friend 
of High Wolf, that our medicine is just 
agame. And he’ll be so mad he'll chase 
us clear into the hills, and if we’re cap- 
tured they'll have us taken apart inside 
of five minutes. We must have some 
chance of getting away before making 
the attempt. As it is now they’d soon 
overhaul us even if we got something of 
a start. Late afternoon is the time to try 
for it.” > 

“T believe we can do it,” said Dinsdale, 

“Maybe you're ‘wakan,’ too. If you be- 
lieve it strong enough you can do it. 
We'll look at the ponies.” 

They sauntered thru the village with- 
out beholding child®or grown-up, except 
as they had fleeting glimpses of the vil- 
lage police, or ‘‘akicita’’ men, Yet they 
knew that sharp eyes were staring at 
them from every lodge they passed. On 
reaching the slope and making toward 
the pony herd they observed the usual 
guards were on duty. 

That these braves did not relish the 
company of the white men was evidenced 
by an arrow describing a high are and 
falling upright before them. This signal 
to keep back was not prompted by any 
fear the prisoners would attempt to ap- 
propriate ponies and flee. Rather, it was 
an announcement that the red men 
wished the white magicians to keep at a 
distance. 

“They’re scared of us,’ said Scissors 
proudly. “It’s useles to try it. We must 
wait till they’ve lost some of their fear.” 

“You'd better not try any more tricks 
if it’s going to make them watch us like 
hawks,” said Dinsdale gloomily. 

“I’m ‘wakan witshasha.’ My medicine 
will tell me when to act and when to be 
idle,” said Scissors. “Here comes one 
now who must talk with us. He seeks us. 
It is good. He knows he must have an 
understanding with us if he would save 
himself from ‘being known as a failure.” 


(Continued next week) 
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SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—If pre-war 
relationships are taken as a base, Sep- 
ber lard now indicates a price of 
$9.78 per cwt. for heavy hogs at Chicago 
next September. On the basis of Sep- 
tember rib sides, heavy hogs next Sep- 
tember will be $8.88 
RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for week ending July 19, 
1924, of the 1919-1923 five-year average 
for this week in July: Coal and coke 
90 per cent, grain 96 per cent, live- 
stock 115 per cent, lumber 109 per cent, 
ore 88 per cent, and miscellaneous mer- 
chandise 110 per cent, 
RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
eattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 


about $1,656 a year, as compared with 


$800 in 1914, or about 207 per cent of the 
pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa for 1923 averaged $43.40 
a month and board, or about 145 per 
cent of pre-war. At 145 per cent above 
pre-war, farm-hand wages are out of 
line with most farm products. But even 
at 145 per cent, farm-hand wages are 
not nearly so far above pre-war as city 
labor. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 218 per cent and 
railroad wages are 207 per cent of pre- 
war normal, 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
164 per cent 6f pre-war normal. 

FARM LAND—TIowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 





The Week’s Markets 






















































CATTLE 
2 
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Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— 
Choice and prime— 
OS ES re 11.18/11.05}11.50 
Week before ......... 10.57)11.13}10.38 
Good— 
Last week ...... ohoeps 10.25/10.18/10.70 
Week before ...... «++] 9.63/10.30) 9.43 
Medium— 
Last week ...c.csee ---! 8.80) 8.98] 8.05 
Week before ......... 8.43] 8.83] 8.05 
Common— 
LOM WORK 000 Fe cncccce 6.88! 6.881 6.08 
Week before ......0+. 6.75) 6.80] 6.40 
Ligkt weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs, down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week ...cedsccoess 111.10/11.18 10.95 
Week before .........[10.43/10.83|10.25 
Medium and good— . | 
~~ SFR 9.80) 9.66] 8.84 
Week _before .........| 8.90) 9.37| 8.46 
Common— 
Last week ...eeeeeee--| 6.60) 6.50) 5.75 
Week before .........| 6.50} 6.45| 5.88 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— q 
Last week cstteserees| 8.43] 8.88) 7.75 
Week before ....++...|-8.05| 8.70! 7.63 
Cows— | 
Last week ....sseeee++) 7.20) 7.00] 6.45 
Week before ......+.-| 7.13] 6.63] 6.30 
Bulls— 
Last week ...c.cesess.| 5.80! 5.93} 5.30 
Week before .....++..| 5.67] 5.88] 5.30 
Canners and cutters— 
Last week ......eceee.| 2-88] 2.88] 2.70 
Week before ......+- -| 2.63] 3.05! 2.57 
Stockers and feeders— 
Steers— 
Last week ....; eoece 6.88) 6.88] 6.83 
Week before ......+..| 6.95] 7.13] 6.75 
Cows and heifers— 
SMO WOME os oéeccéennas 4.13} 4.25] 4.13 
Week before ......... 4.13] 4.25] 4.13 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— r | 
Last = pee eBSeuses a] 8.80) 9.53] 9.08 
Week before ......... 8.80} 9.10] 8.90 
Medium eee 250 Ibs. ae 
TR WORE csivsnsincnts 8.83) 9.90] 9.18 
Week before .........| 8.75) 9.13] 8.90 
Light (150-200 Ibs. he 
Last week ......0.. ..-| 8.57] 9.70] 9.10 
Week before .......... 8.57] 8.88] 8.70 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 
Lest WOO: . ve0sdb=snsa2 8.00} 9.18) 8.50 
Week before ......0.. ‘ 8.00] 8.45] 8.18 
Smooth heavy packing 
sows (250 Ibs. up)— 
Last WEOK .s0t0 088 cé cs 7.757 8.38] 8.20 
Week before .........- 8.43] 8.08) 8.28 
Rough packing sows (200 
Ibs. up)— 
SAE WOE. «ats ccessnet 7.25) 7.95] 8.03 
Week before ......... 8.13| 7.77| 7.95 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
Last week ..../.0.6 ae er 8.50) 7.75 
Week before .....seeeee-| 7-75] 7.87 
Stock pigs— r 
Last week ...... — 6.75}... 60% 50 
Week before ...... ---! 6.60]... 7.00 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 
EMOt WOOK. cidwices «+ «12.55/12. 75/12.30 
Week before ......<.. 11.63/12.25/11.95 
Lambs, culls and common | 
Last: week. <cwoctcosess 9.75| 9.87] 8.75 
Week before ......... | 8.75) 9.50f 8.38 
Yearling wethers, medium T 
to prime— I 
Last week ........+e+./10.07/10.25| 9.75 
Week before ...... -| 9.38] 9.75] 9.63 
Ewes, medium to choice— | 
Last week ......esses. 5.13] 5.50) 5.00 
Week before ......... 4.88] 5.13] 5.00 








NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 
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¥ 18 
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a|2|8 
elas 
6 }%16 
Mixed Clover No. 1— 
Last week ...c.secceeclessee|14.00/21.00 
Week before ...ccceeeleees + }14.00/21.00 
Timothy, No. 1— . 
Last Week ...cccccccccclecdsofesces|20.00 
Week before secccccceleccesfeseesfad00 
Alfalfa, Choice— 
Last week .....0s0+0+.{19.50/21.00 
Week before ...0++++-{|19.50/21.50 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last week .....eee+e+.{/17.00}19.50] 
Week before .........{17.00/18.75 
Alfalfa, Standard— 
LMGE “WOOK cis cVocens 14.50/18.50 
Week before ...... « « »|14.50/16.50 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
BGR WOOK scesdicccovce 12.00/14.50 
Week before ........- fons pe 
Oat Straw— 
Last week ..cccc. shes BAG. 12.50 
Week before ......+-- 8.50 -/11.50 
GRAIN 
ee ee 
° o & 
uw i} 
s1eigis 
2£ & 5 n 
= =I & o 
+6) ° a A 
Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week ..../1.13%4/1.05 [1.08% 
Week before 2 1044/1.05 |1.07% 
Corn, No. 3Y¥— |. | 
Last week Poy: 12% |1.04%4)1.07 1.04 
Week before ..|1.09%| \1. 0444/1.061411.02% 
Corn, No. 4Y— | 
Last week . 11.09% ty, oe% evtses 1.02% 
Week before ../1. 08% 1.08 [icccen|d OL 
Oats— ; 
Last week . .55 514 )..c00-] 49% 
Week before 56 HL |..ccs0} 4936 
Barley— 
Last week . 841%! .80 | 
Week before 82 
ye— 
Last week 
Week before _ 
Wheat, No. 2— | 
Last week ..../1.36 {1.23%4]1.28 [1.21 
Week before ../1.36 [1.2216/1.2614/1.19 
FEEDS 
ele] ei 
o 
1 2 Ey o g 
S)/e@]ejalg 
=el|elelgla 
i ee ee ec ee 
Bran— | 
Last week..../26.00'22.75'23.25/28.00 
Week before. +125. 50/22.25'22.75|28.00 
Shorts— | | | 
Last week. 27.75'26.50/25.75/31.00 
Week before. 127 -25/25.50/24.50/31.00 
Hominy Feed— | | | 
Last week..../43.00]..... = 40.00 
Week before. .|43.50)..... ta e% 40.00 
Oil Meal (0. P.) | 
Last week. 45.75|...../43.25] 
Week before. ./45.25|.....|42.50 
Cottonseed (41 
per cent)— 
Last week..../!47.75 
Week before. .|47.50 
Tankage— 
Last week..../.....} 47.50]..... 55.00/55.00 
Week before..:|..... {47.50]...../50.00/50.00 
Gluten— 
Tamet week. 5. :1..2c.lesss< sesectocecciete40 
Week before. .|;....J..s-.Joocccfeoces 7.40 














*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
al other points, car lots. 





LIBERTY BONDS 
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U. S. Liberty 4%4’s, second—| | 
NO eer $100.00/$101.25 
oo, Se , eee bare, Meee 101.20 
U. S. Liberty 4%4’s, thira— 
EAR WOOK co cccceseciese ce 100.00} 102.20 
WO OTOL 5 oe Fie dccccdbabs os 101.23 
U. S. Liberty 4%4’s, fourth— 
SOUR WHEE .uriacncestdets 100.00} 102.17 
WOOK DOLORD. 6 icc.c<cxse cate ond ae 101.21 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
. S 
3 _ 
</ 8 S 
> 2 ra) ° 
@ | fe | 5% 
Blas | ae 
British sterling ex- 
change— ~ 
Last week ....+.../$4.867 “7 402 90.6 
Week before ,....|....... -400 90.6 
French franc— 7 ‘ 
EMO: WOME sicas<s -193 .0499 25.9 
Week before .....|....... .0513 26.6 














FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bends due in 1954 
but callable in 1934 were quoted last week 
at $102.25. Since these bonds are 4% per 
cents, the yield to 1934 is 4.47 per cent. 
All of the land bank bonds are tax exempt 
and are now yielding 4.42 to 4.47 per cent. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $15.13, week be- 
fore $14.63. Chicago—Last week $13.43, 
week before $12.70. 





sem celica Ant Negi PRODUCE 


Butter, cease extmas, last week 
36%4c, week bef6re 37%c; cheddar Siaeee, 
last week 19c, week before “18c; Zs, 


fresh firsts, last week 271 4c, week be ore 
26c; ducks, last week l7c, week before 
16c; spring chickens, last week 28¢, week 
before 382c. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is 
$44 in ton lots. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


Quarter blood wool at Boston is 42 
light native cow hides at Chicago “Ke 
clover seed at Toledo $11.90, and cotton 
at New York 32.4c. Iowa elevator corn 
prices are about 99c, shelled, a bushel; 
oats 42c per bushel; wheat $1.1 


Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 75 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 85 per 
cent for fat cattle, 78 per cent for sheep 
and 105 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
























































eliminating seasenal bias. 
THOGS 
2 |23 
. n ms 
ea/ 55 | & 
é$/$5 | $3 
Si i 2s] se 
GO|Ro} 0a 
June 6 to TD cvvescasdec-| | 1007 at 60 
June 13 to 20 ..ccccccovees 102}-+215 60 
Jtne. 20° to 27 .cccavsessve 130} 128 58 
June 27 to July 3 ...... 148} 162 59 
duly 8 to 20: .rscsvecss 119| 127 58 
guly 10 te WB veccctcses 155; 162 60 
July 18 to 25 vitsceeKst- peel. ae 66 
July 25 to August ee 105! 116 75 
CATTLE 
cf ee Ke: ree | 106] 123] 86 
June 13: to 20 .......% See a}, AGO. SESS 83 
JUNC BP -20. B71 ie eee scekes 96! 94 71 
June 27 to July 3 ...... 99! 104] 81 
July 3 £051 265.06 117| 94} 80 
Sally 16 20° IS in cckscste vel 128) 130 85 
July 18) 60° FB = 6s owcss'eccves | 109 104 82 
July 25 to August 1....... { 102] 83 85 
*SHEEP 
SUNG: * 6 CO TB cp acsveesss 96| 113 68 
June 13 to 20 ...cceccecee-} 119) 100 69 
June 20 to 27 .....ce06 ae 87, 106[ 63 
June 27 to July 3 ........ 108 104 67 
Joly <3 tO 748: vicacsdaeand \ 111! 91 72 
Suly 10°€0- Wicks osnwtcec | 70} 92) 72 
July 18 to 25 ........s-.. | 107; 105} 73 
July 25 to August 1....... 99|. 85 78 
*LAMBS 
SUNG B-ROTS pois staves | 96! 113] 112 
SUNG TS 20: 204. vcccvsces 119] 100) 124 
Sune BW £0:37 oo vs cnc as pus 87; 106) 117 
June 27 to July 3 ........ 108} 104] 104 
CGY. S000. bc 4ceuteug ae 111 91f 104 
SY AD 60 88 scutcaaochee 1 70} 92| .104 
JUS ~20 AO 2D. sos bo sb acend 107) 105 106 
July 25 to August 1....... |. 99] 85) 105 





*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 

tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers, 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the fourth week in 
July were 3,944,000 bushels, as compared 
with 3,233,000 bushels for the week before 
and 3,421,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Exports of corn the fourth week 
in July were 94,000 bushels, as compared 
with 49,000 bushels the week before and 
214,000 bushels for the same week last 
year. Exports of oats the fourth week in 
July were 634,000 bushels, as compared 
with 808,000 bushels the week before and 
177,000 bushels for the same week last 
year. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


Exports of lard the fourth week in July 
were 10,874,000 pounds, as compared with 
16,437,000 pounds the week before and 
14,659,000 pounds for the same week last 
year. Exports of pork were 13,016,000 
pounds for the fourth week in July, as 
compared with 15,388,000 pounds the wéek 
before and 16,937,000 ‘pounds for the same 
week last year. 








TUBERCULOSIS FOUND IN ABOUT 
ONE-NINTH OF HERDS TESTED 


Systematic tuberculosis testing of cat- 
tle conducted by various states and the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
co-operatively, shows that nearly nine« 
tenths of premises contain no tubercue 
lous cattle. The per cent of infection, 
however, varies greatly, the — records 
show. In ten states infection exceeds 25 
per cent, or one in four. In eleven 
states the average infection is less than 
5 per cent, or one herd in 20. The other 
states have intermediate proportions of 
infection. 

Persons who have never had their cat- 
tie tested for tuberculosis and who de- 
sire to know the extent of infection in 
their locality may obtain this informa- 
tion by application to the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, United States Department 
of Agriculture. While the information 
given is believed to be of interest to cat- 
tle owners, the only certain method of 
knowing the health condition of a herd 
with respect to tuberculosis is the appli- 
cation for a tuberculin test by a compe- 
tent veterinarian. 
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Jlothing takes the place of Leather! 












Why Endless Leather 
Thresher Drive Belts Cost Less 
And Work Better 
An Endless Leather Thresher Drive Belt on 
a Gasoline Tractor half the length and one- 
fourth narrower will do more efficient work and 

last longer. 
This means leather is the cheapest drive belt you 
can buy today, besides requiring less power to 
operate. 
Leather is the only thresher drive belt with 
guaranteed laps and joints—strong as the belt 
itself. Absolutely waterproof (belt and laps 
both). Not affected by hot or cold weather. 
Your next belt should bea Waterproof Leather 
Belt. Send for additional information 

LEATHER BELTING EXCHANGE, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LEATHER 


THRESHER DRIVE 


BELTS 


“LEATHER LASTS LONGER” 








The PERFECT 


CORN HARVESTER 


"j OUST the THING 
Sold Direct 321.15 “arrmneresyoex 














Works in kind of soil, 
Cuts stalin doesn’t pull 
like other cutters, Absolutely mo danger. 
Cuts Four to Seven Acres a Day with one 
man and one horse, Here ig what one farmer says: 
NEVER SAW ITS EQUAL. 

Gentlemen:—In regard to Corn Harvester I bought 
from you, I can truthfully say that I never saw its 
egual. I gaveit a fair trial through a quarter of a mi 
of poor light corn, right after a rain, and only pulled 
one hill. Respectfully, 

T. M. DOUGLAS, Coulterville, II. 
SOLD DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
Send for booklet and circulars telling all about thisla- 
bor-saving machine; also testimonials of many users, 

LOVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 














Dept. 38 Lincoln, Hlinois 


For Cracked or -_ 
Chapped Hands | 


THIS healing, soothing lotion brings im- 
mediate relief. Cracks and soreness 


ig ak og Bear Brand ' 


uskersLotion 


Relieves hot weather chafing 
too. Wash chafed parts and 
apply before retiring. Send 
25c for full size bottle. . 
Money back if not satisfied. 




















Write today. - 


Ernste Mfg. Co., 


DES MOINES. IA. 












—Good Pay await 
Graduates of the 


CITY Business College 
(Established 1870, QUINCY, ILL.) 
Thorough courses in all business branches. 
Write TODAY for free 64-page illustrated 
Year Book. Address the president personally 


D. L. MUSSELMAN, Quincy, Ill. 


“GE 








Get a Farm 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Min- 
nesots. Conditions never better to buy good lands 
&t prices that will never be lower. Crop payment 
pian or easy terms. Say which state interested in 
Ask about bomeseekers rates. Send for information 


H S. FUNSTON, Ne. 6, Seo Line Ry., Minneapolis, Minn. 








A prize of one dollar will be given each week 
for the best contribution printe 
is column. 





Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“Another bar to marriage is 
that nowadays a fellow. can’t 
support the government and a 
wife, on one income.” = 








WHAT IS THE BEST TITLE FOR 


THIS PICTURE? 
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Write answers on a postcard and send | 


them to Joshaway, Care Wallaces’ Farm- 
er. All answers must be in by August 25. 
s 





HE KNEW : 
Two darkies, Sambo and Rastus, were 
in a mutual competition to impress each 
other. Sambo flashed his new Ingersoll. 
*“‘What time am it?’’ said Rastus. 
Sambo, whose uses for the timepiece 
were solely ornamental, gingerly extend- 
ed it, saying, “Dar she am.” 
Rastus looked at the face calculatingly 
and replied, ‘‘Blamed if she ain’t.’”’ 


NO ALLIGATOR AT HOME 
One of the fruit stall men in the city 
market was striving hard to add a few 
cents to the total of his sales. 
“We've got some fine alligator pears,”’’ 
he suggested. 


“Silly!” laughed the very, very young 
housewife. ‘‘We don’t even keep a gold- 
fish.” 


SECRET WAS SAFE 
It was late at night. No one seemed 
to be about and the poor woman was very 





seasick. She thought if she could only 
get up on the deck a few minutes, the 
fresh air would do her good. So, in her 
nighty, she was crawling up the stairs 
when she met an equally sick man com- 
ing down. She gave a feeble scream of | 
embarrassment. 

“Don’t worry, lady.’ the man groaned. 
“T’ll never live to tell it.” 

THE WEAKLING 

She could swing a six-pound dumb-bell 

She could fence and she could box; 
She could row upon the river, 

She could clamber ‘mong the rocks; 
She could golf from morn till evening, 

And play tennis all day long; 
But she couldn’t help her mother 


*Cause she wasn’t very strong. 


Izzy: “Where did you get the new 
window blind, Ikey?” 
Ikey: ‘‘Ah, my customers gave it to 


me, my friend.” 

Izzy: “But mine never gave me any- 
thing. How do you do it?” 

Ikey: “Well, you see, I put a collec- 
tion box in the front of the store with 
a sign, ‘For the Blind’.’’ 


SHINGLED 

Mother had come,in from the farm to 
visit her daughter in the city. After the 
kiss of greeting, she noticed her daugh- 
ter’s bobbed hair. Her eyes opened wide 
in astonishment. 

“Well, fer pity’s sake, Lizzy,’’ she ex- 
claimed, “‘you never, even writ me you 
had the typhoid.’’—Life. 


GARDEN HINT 
“How did you manage to get the weeds 
down so well in your garden?” 
“T blindfolded the neighbor’s hens and 
they scratched out as many weeds as 
they did vegetablesy’ 


Stammering Lieutenant: ‘Does any- 
body know where I put-put-put my put- 
put-put-puttees?”’ 





Captain (in the next room): “Ah! 
they’ve got that Ford to working at | 
last!” 























grade oils. 


car. 
your tractor. 


WADHAMS OIL CO., MILWAUKEE 


to sturdier duty 


HE Wadhams Tempering process 
preserves the full, sturdy oiliness of 
crude pétroleum’s richest portions. 
The benefits are certain—definite. Tests {! 
prove that in use Tempered holds from 
10 to 36% higher viscosity than other high 
And that Tempered lasts 
longer. And that it holds down carbon 
troubles to the minimum, + 


adhams_ 4 


Tempered 


Motor Oil 


deserves to be your single choice. Using it 
steadily will mean longer life for your motor 
It will mean lower upkeep costs on 
Your nearby dealer has the 
correct weight for every make. When you 
buy oil—look for the red disc sign. 
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You can save 25% on 
the cost of your wheat 
seeding by using a Fa- 
mous OHIO Pulverizer. 








He eL LiL itoLaltoLaikel rol ikolel 


FAQOUS 


PULVERIZER 





Our illustrated book shows how 
The Ohio Cultivator Co., Bellevue, Ohio 


THILO LLL Lo LikelalkeLalkelal 
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It will also give you a 
better, stronger stand of 
wheat and protect you 
against Hessian Fly. 











APEC 






Equipped with 
farmers. 


Bulletin “Making and Feeding of Silage.” 
free to silo owners. 


PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 
Shortsville, N.Y. 


125 Main St. 


The Cutter for Profit 


Throws 
To get the most profitoutof yoursilo, ZUrEieeg 
fill it with the simplest, strongest [eh 


and most economical Cutter made. 


The Papec’s few parts and correct design reduce draft and lengthen life. 

itive self-feed that is saving a man for hundreds of 
é The Papec never clogs on any silo! 
tinuous. That one fact has made thousands of Papec sales and Papec 
boosters. The Papec is built by people who have long specialized in en- 
silage cutter construction. And the output is increasing every year. 


Write today for our new Catalog and U.S.Gov’t gras 

















Its performance is con- 
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Program for the Corn Belt 
_. Farmers—Aug. 10-17 

| ‘The following program is designed for 
- @orn belt farmers whose sets have a range 
_ Of 300 to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
Stations listed are those which can 
reached with the greatest ease by Iowa 
farmers. 


Markets and Weather Program 
(Every day except Sunday) 


On account of daylight sawing, grain 
) Price announcements during the summer 
mre one hour earlier than here given. 

_ Ames, WOI, 360—9:00 a. m., Chicago 
‘Hog market; 9:30 a. m., weather report; 
10:15 a. m., leading western hog markets; 
32:40 to 12:45 p. m., complete livestock 
“market report. : 
Chicago Grain Markets, WGN, 360— 
9:35 a. m.; 10:01 a. m.; 10:31 a. m.; 11:01 
B®. m.; 11:31 a. m.; 12:01 p. m.; 12:31 p. 
™.; 1:01 p. m.; 1:25 p. m. 

Davenport, woe, 484—10:00 a. m.; 11:00 
@. m.; 12:00. Wool report Thursday at 
2:00 p. m., in connection with the closing 
Teport on stock market. 

Des Moines, WHO, + ewegoes a. Mm.3 
12:90 noon, and 2:00 p. 

Jefferson City, Mo., wos, 411—Starting 
on the hour and continuing for 15 min- 
mtes, at 8:00, 9:00, 10:00 and 11:00 in the 
Morning and also at noon and 1:00 and 
2:00 in the afternoon. Covers all the 
leading western markets, but with special 
@ttention to St. Louis. 


Music and Amusement Programs 


» Chicago, KYW, 536—Dinner hour pro- 
gram from 6:00 to 6:30 every day except 
Sunday and Monday. Special music pro- 
grams, Tuesday, 7:00 to 7:20; Wednesday, 
_ 9:00 to 7:58; 8:45 to 11:30, midnight revue; 

‘Thursday, 7:20 to 8:15, musical program; 
Friday, 8:00 to 11:30, midnight revue; 
Saturday, 7:00 to 7:58. 

Chicago, WGN, 360—From 7:00 to 10:00 
every night but Sunday and Monday; 6:00 
to 9:00 on Sunday. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Every night but 
Sunday, Monday and Thursday, starting 
at 8:00 and continuing till 9:00. Saturday, 
barn dance program, 7:00 to 12:00. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Monday, 8 to 9, 
music: 10:00 to 11:00, music; Wed- 
_ mesday, 8:00 to 9:00, organ recital; Thurs- 
- @ay, 9:00 to 10:00, popular music by or- 

chestra; Friday, 8:00 to 9:00, music; Sat- 

wrday, 9:00 to 10:00, popular music by 
orchestra. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—Sunday, Mon- 
@ay, Wednesday and Friday, 7:30 to 9:00, 
and occasionally 11:00 to 12:00. 

Hastings, Neb., KFKX, 341—Monday 
and Thursday nights, %30 to 11:00. 

Iowa City, WHAA, 484—Tuesday, 8:00 

>to 9:00; Sunday, from 9:@ to 9:30, and 
occasionaliy vesper services from 4:00 to 
5:00 p. m. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 411—Monday, 
8:35, music; Wednesday, 8:30, musical 
Program; Friday, 8:20, music. 

Kansas, City, WHB, 411—12:40 to 1:00 
every noon but Sunday; 2:00 to 3:00 every 























































afternoon; 8:00 to 10:00 on Tuesday, 
Thursday and Sunday évenings. 

Kansas City, WDAF, 411—3:30 to 4:30, 
musical matinee every afternoon except 
Sunday; 6:00 to 7:00 every evening except 
Sunday; music from 8:00 to 9:30 Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. 

Omaha, WOAW, 526—6:30 to 7:30, din- 
ner hour program, every evening but 
Wednesday and Sunday; 9:00 to 11:00 ev- 
ery night but Wednesday. 

Omaha, WAAW, 360—Monday, 7:8 to 
9:00, music. 

St. Louis, KSD, 546—Monday, 7:00 p. 
m., 8:30 p. m.; Wednesday and Saturday, 
8:00 p. m., and Friday, 7:00 p. m., 11:00 
Pp. m., musical programs. 

Shenandoah, KFNF, 266—Concerts ev- 
ery night except Monday, 7:30 to 9:00; 
noonday concerts each week-day, 12:30 to 
1:00 p. m.; sacred song service, Sunday, 
6:30 to 7:30. 

Talks 

Chicago, KYW, 536—Tuesday and Fri- 
day, 7:20 to 7:45, Farm Bureau program. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Farm program from 
12:00 to 1:00 every noon but Saturday and 
Sunday; home-makers’ hour, 2:45 to 3:45 
every afternoon but Saturday and Sun- 
day; evening hour program, 8:00 to 9:00 


every night tut Sunday, 
Thursday. 

Davenport;-WOC, 484—Educational lec- 
ture_7:00 to 7:30 every evening but Tues- 
day and Sunday. Friday, 9:00 to 9:30, 
tourists’ road bulletins. 


Monday and 





TESTS REQUIRED TO FREE HERDS 
FROM TUBERCULOSIS 


The number of tuberculin tests required 
to free herds of tuberculosis is a subject 
being studied by veterinarians of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
Records of nearly 25,000 herds show that 
15,000 of that number were entirely free 
from tuberculosis on the first tuberculin 
test, accompanied, of course, by the re- 
moval of reactors. The second test 
“cleaned up’’ more than 4,600 additional 
herds. In other words, more than four- 
fifths of the herds tested were freed of 
the dread disease in not more than two 
tests made from six months to a year 
apart. 

Occasionally, herds are found where 
as many as eight tests are necessary to 
insure that all infected cattle have been 
removed. But such cases are extremely 
rare. 





the disease is extremely deep-seated, and | 








“FAMILY COW” A DISEASE MENACE 

As a part of the campaign for area 
testing now being conducted in Tama 
county, Iowa, a reacting cow was slaugh- 
tered and given a public post-mortem ex- 
amination in Toledo on Juw 26. The 
animal was-a cow that hed been kept as 
a “family cow.” Well developed lesions 
were found in the liver, the mesenteric 
glands an dthe lungs. Several hundred 
farmers and townspeople saw the demon- 
stration and were given an idea of the 
danger that is offered by tubercular cat- 
tle. The demonstration was put on by 
County Agent Z. R. Mills and Dr. V. B 
Vanderloo. 





Tuberculosis testing of cattle in the 25 
counties in Iowa now doing area work 
is progressing at a rapid rate. ‘The last 
report from the office of Dr. J, A. Bar- 
ger, federal inspector fo Iowa, shows that 
during June 93,264 cattle were tested. 
Of these, 2,220 reacted, or slightly lkss 
than two and one-half per cent. Almost 
20,000 were tested in Kossuth during the 
month, while more than 12,000 were test- 
ed in Pottawattamie county. 
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Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columns 
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BONDS 


FARM LANDS 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 





BONDS of responsible communities and 
corporations are sound and attractive 

investments. Write for list. Polk, Corley, 

Wheelock & Company, Des Moines. 


WE BUY and sell whole issues of Iowa 
municipal bonds. Ample return, with 
safety. Ringheim & Co., Des Moines, Ia. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


GET more for your eggs by shipping them 
o us. Produce Commission Company, 











FARMS WANTED 
WANT to hear from party having farm 
for sale; give particulars and lowest 
ag John J. Black, Chippewa Falls, 
s. 








Describe fully 
396 


CASH buyers want farms. 
and state price. R. A. McNown, 
Wilkinson Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
WANTED—To buy a bargain farm in 
north-central Iowa. B. M. Davies, Route 
3, Twin Falls, Idaho. 


RENTERS WANTED 








BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 803 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


TRIAL Offer—Any size roll film devel- 

oped; six glossy prints and an en- 
largement from the best negative, 25c sil- 
ver. Péerless Photo Co., Charles City, 


Iowa. , 
POULTRY 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

















t 
34 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


FOR SALE—Wnhite Collie puppies and 
grown stock, from pedigréed heel driv- 
ng parents. Priced to meet the farmers’ 
ocketbooks. Shomont Kennels, Monti- 

cello, Iowa, Box 112. 

FOR SALE—Shepherd and Collie pups 
from fine heeling stock; males, $5; fe- 

males, $3; also trained Shepherd males; 
ge 2. Some fine black cat kittens, 
$1. B. A. Strom, Hector, Minn. 


FARM LANDS 











WANT renters (cash and shares) for good 

improved farms here. Will sell or trade 
for Oregon property. T. I. Robinson, 
Owner, De Smet, S. D. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Man with car, who can de- 

vote his entire time calling on farm 
folks. Must have sales ability, and will- 
ing to work. Write, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


- LIVE STOCK 


HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 

























































BUSINESS 
| cpeemmemta 





L. C.Smith Typewriter 


because of the variety of work that 
can be done on the same machine. 

General Correspondence, Billing, 

Tabulating and Card Writing 

can all be done on any L. C. Smith 
machine. This feature is invaluable 
for maintaining the records kept by 
stockmen and breeders. L.C. Smiths 
are made with different widths of car- 
riage for use where wide paper is re- 
quired. 

Write for Form 601, which explains 
in detail the features of this type- 


writer. 
L. C. SMITH & BROS. 


Typewriter Co. 
Executive Offices: Syracuse, N. Y. 
903 West Locust Street, 
Des Moines, Iowa 



























KANSAS 
FOR SALE—160 acres, Kearney county, 











Kan.; 104 acres, Pike county, Ill. Mrs, 
Cora Day, Rockport, Ill. 
MINNESOTA 
FOR SALE or Trade—A fine improved 


southern Minnesota farm of four hun- 
dred and eighty acres, in exchange for a 
smaller farm in southern Minnesota or 
northern Iowa. Harry Springer, R. R. 2, 
Hectgr, Minn. 
IMPROVED 117-acre farm, $7,500; $2,500 
gets deed; balance 33 years at 5% per 





cent. This is a real bargain, very well 
located. Percy C. Records, Castle Rock, 
Minn. 





CHEAP Minnesota lands, $2 per acre cash, 

bakance ten yearly payments; greatest 
tame grass land in U. S. Winona & St. 
Peter Land Company, Capital Bank Bldg. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


MISSOURI 


OWN a home; $5 down, $5 monthly, buys 
40 acres, southern Missouri. Price $200. 
Send for list. Box 22, Kirkwood, Mo. 


NEBRASKA 


I HAVE several good farms in eastern 
Nebraska listed for sale. Write me if 
interested. D. Roy Way, Decatur, Neb. 


WISCONSIN 


REGISTER and secure a farm. Hundreds 
have already started on our wonderful 
colonization plan. Come and see their 
fine new homes. We will also help you 
start in Wisconsin. You can get 40 or 80 
acre dairy farm for only $100 deposit and 
balance in ten years. Close to big towns. 
Many neighbors. Best, richest, gently 
rolling Wisconsin clay loam. Only $2,000 
for 40 with nice house, good barn, best 
milk cows. A greater opportunity than a 
U. S. homestead. Particulars free. Na- 
tional Land Colonizing Co., Dept. F3, 
Madison, Wis. 
HARDWOOD ¢ut-over iand; silt loam; 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write tot 
map and booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co.; Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 
JUST out, Free picture catalog of Sha- 
wano, Oconto and adjoining county 
farms. Alfalfa, corn, potato and dairy 
section. Deal direct. No commissions. 
Wisconsin Farmers’ and Homeseekers’ 
Service Bureau, Marshfield, Wis. 


























CAN furnish in carload lots, high-grade 
Holstein and Guernsey cows and heif- 

ers; T. B. tested; bred to high producing 

sire; prices reasonable. R. Schaffan, 

Claremont, Minn. _ 

FOR SALE—Guernseys and Holsteins, 
milkers, springers and bred heifers. Jas. 

H. Regan, Mineral Point, Wis. 43 miles 

northeast of Dubuque, Highway 23. 

FOR SALE—High grade Holstein and 
Guernsey springers; also 40 good heif- 

ers; prices right. George Zeller, West 

Concord, Minn. 

BEFORE ordering Holstein or Guernsey 











FOR SALE—200 purebred Barred Rock 
pullets; also 100 cockerels, Erroul J. 
Dee, New Hampton, Iowa. 


POULTRY REMEDIES 


STOP your poultry losses from mixed in- 

fections, including complications of 
chicken cholera, typhoid, roup, etc., by 
vaccinating with Mixed Infection Bacterin 
(Fowl). Price, 100 doses $2.50; 200 doses, 
$4; 250 doses, $4.50; 500 doses, $7; over 500 








doses, add $1 for each additional 100 
doses. Cedar Rapids Serum Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 





MERCURY Bichloride and Phenol Sulpho- 
nates Compound, tablet form, used in 
the drinking water. An intestinal anti- 
septic used for the prevention of fowl 
cholera, white diarrhea and other intes- 
tinal disorders. Price per hundred tablets, 
$1.50. Cedar Rapids Serum Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 
NATIONAL Poultry Tablets—Bichloride 
Mercury, Citric Acid and Sulphocarbo- 
lates, tablet form, as a preventive and 
for the treatment of white diarrhea, 
blackhead, coccidiosis and other intestinal 
troubles. Hundred tablets one dollar. 
Order by postcard; pay carrier when you 











RICHLY bred Holstein bulls ready for 
light service. A few choice heifers of 
exceptional type and production. Bred 
for fall and winter freshening.. Priced to 
sell. Shomont Farms, Monticello, Iowa. 


HOLSTEIN or Guernsey two months old 
heifers from heavy milkers; tuberculin 
tested; twenty dollars each. Clover Valley 
Holstein Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 
FOR SALE—High grade Holstein spring- 
ers, fresh cows and heifers, at reason- 
able prices; T. B. tested. Floyd A. Miller, 
Dodge Center, Minn. 
JERSEYS 
FOR SALE—A choice lot of 100 extra high 
grade Jersey cows and heifers. Proper 
color and in fine condition. Stephen A. 
Carr, Collins, Iowa. 


LIVESTOCK REMEDIES 


ANTI-HOG Cholera Sérum. We sell direct 

to farmers. Serum under our care until 
shipped express to you. This insures you 
products kept under proper care and re- 
frigeration. Purity, potency and relia- 
bility of our products proven by our twelve 
years of successful manufacturing. Serum 
80 cents per hundred c. c.; virus $1. No 
Our customers are our 

Cedar Rapids Serum 




















discrimination. 
best advertisers. 











Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
COAL 
COAL $3.30—Direct to user trom mines. 
Farmers, merchants, churches, school- 
boards, factories—everybody. Enormous 


saving. James Wiltse, Rulo, Neb. 
MISCELLANEOUS FARM EQUIPMENT 
FOR SALE—Jamesway hog barn equip- 
ment, made for barn 24x48, never in- 
stalled. Priced to sell, or will trade for 
dairy cattle . H. M. Raub, Route 2, Mus- 














catine, Iowa. 








calves anywhere, write Edgewood | get them. National Compound Co., Sioux 
Farms, Whitewater, Wis. Falls, S. D. 
HOLSTEINS 


BABY CHICKS 


REDUCED prices on baby chicks. White 
and Brown Leghorns, $8; Barred and 
White Rocks, R. I. Reds, $9; White Wyan- 
dottes and Buff Orpingtons, $10 per hun- 
dred; 100 per cent live delivery guaran- 
teed. Dellner Hatchery, Dept. W, Water- 
loo, Iowa. 
PUREBRED chicks — Slashed  pizices, 
Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes, Reds, - 
Buff Orpingtons, Light Brahmas, $10, 100; 
$5.50, 50; postpaid; 100 per cent delivery. 
Member International Ghick Assn., Earl- 
ville Hatchery, Earlville, Ii. 


SCHOOLS 


MEN—Age 18-40, wanting railway station 
office positions, $115-$250 month. Free 














transportation, experience unnecessary. 
Write Baker, Superintendent, 147 Wain- 
wright, St. Louis. 





FOREST rangers, postal clerks and oth- 
er governmént help needed. Steady 

work. Particulars free. Write Mokane, 

A-9, Denver, Colo. 

RAILWAY postal clerks; start $133 
month. Railroad pass, expenses paid, 

questions free. Columbus Institute, W-4 

Columbus, - Ohio. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


ALFALFA seed, 92 per cent pure, $8.50 
per bushel; sweet clover, 92 per cent 
ure, white hulled, $7.00 bushel; track 
ere; bags free. Geo. Bowman, Concor- 

dia, Kansas. 


ALFALFA, $7.50 bu.; 














Sweet Clover, $7.25 


bu.; Timothy, $3.90 bu., sacked. Sam- 
ples free. Standard Seed Co., 152 East 
Fifth St., Kansas City, Mo. 





Wallaces’ Farmer cilasstfied ads put 
in touch with a market for farm land t at 
ean be reached in no other way and at 2 
minimum expense. 
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Fresh From the Country 








1OWA 


Central—Tama County, Aug. 1.—Many 
heavy rains the past week have materi- 
ally advanced the corn crop. These heavy 
rains have been. followed by hot weather. 
All corn laid by and nearly one-third 
tasseled. Corn .fields somewhat grassy 
—due to thin stand and heavy rains. Oats 
all in the shock except an occasional late 
planted field or two. The quality and 
yield will be good. New seeding of clo- 
ver couldn’t be better, and late rains 
after the oats were cut materially aided 
the same to make a very rapid growth. 
This new clover and rape we have in 
the stubble is nearly a foot high. This 
will furnish plenty of feed for our 400 
lambs. Rape in the corn is doing finely. 
Many are contemplating buying lambs af- 
ter threshing. Pastures are fine and all 
stock doing finely. Early potatoes doing 
finely; will be a big yield. Potatoes are 
about 50 cents a bushel, and not. much 
market for same. Corn is 96 cents, hogs 
§ cents; not much corn or hogs left for 
sale around here. Honey selling for 25 
cents per pound. We have forty stands 
and the crop seems heavy, besides being 
of very fine quality.—Henry L. Schwartz. 

Central—Poweshiek County, July 27.— 
Corn three weeks behind normal. Wheat, 
barley and early oats all harvested; late 
oats half cut; threshing will commence 


by September 4. Timothy looks like 
two-thirds of a crop. Corn near the 
dollar mark. Small grain good. Hogs 


have taken a jump of $2.2 in the last 
eight days. Another severe downpour of 
rain July 24. Lots of temporary bridges 
washed out. Two railroad washouts re- 
ported.—F. A. W. 

Northern—Ida County, Aug. 1.—Corn 
has made a good growth lately and has 
a good color; varies in size from knee 
high to the tasseling stage. Early oats 
cut and shocked, and as threshing wifl 
begin next week we will soon know the 
exact yield. Early potatoes well ma- 
tured and quality and yield good. Tim- 
othy and clover all up. Not much old 
corn in farmers’ hands.—John Preston, 


Central—Webster County, Aug. 1.—Oat 
cutting is about completed. Plenty of 
rain. Hail destroyed the oats and corn 
in some localities. Corn two weeks late. 
Weather continues cool. Corn around $1, 
new oats 42 cents, old hens bringing 15 
cents, springs 22 cents, eggs 21 cents.— 
H. McCracken. 

Central—Poweshiek County, July 31.— 
Corn prospect improving. It is begin- 
ning to tassel and shoot. Oat harvest 
nearly over; a few late oats to cut. Many 
are molding in the shock, due to wet 
weather; will not be fit to thresh for 
a week yet. Quality will probably be 
lowered, due to wet weather. Poor weath- 
er for haying; lots to put up. Some 
will be cut for seed, as it is to ripe for 
good hay. Hogs and corn fast reaching 
an equal basis. Many spring pigs will 
show the effects of high corn, as the 
farmers aren’t buying it to feed them. 
Berry crop is heavy, as the moisture is 
fine for them. Blackberries quoted at 20 
cents a quart. Apple crop is good where 
spraying was practiced.—Alvin Mann. 

Northwestern—Pocahontas County, Aug. 
1.—Sufficient rainfall for all growing 
crops Early oats all harvested; late 
oat cutting progressing rapidly; the qual- 
ity and length of straw are good. * Pros- 
pecte for a good yield. Corn has made 
a,good growth, altho tasseling quite 
short, and some silks appearing in the 
best fields; but the nights are too cool 
to rush it along. Quite a number of cat- 
tle on feed yet.—F. Bloudil. 

Northern—Hancock County, July 31.— 
Sarly oats about all cut and some are 
starting on the late oats. Oats are down 
badly and very heavy. Not much spring 
wheat around here. ome winter wheat, 
which looks good. Corn is commencing 
to tassel out. Potatoes are good, and 
not much bother with bugs—B, D. 
Hammon. 

Southeastern—Keokuk County, Aug. 1. 
-—Corn growing very slowly; fully three 
weeks behind; much of it stunted by the 
white grub; not many fields beginning to 
tassel. Small grain all cut and looks to 
be an average crop. Threshing machines 
will start the first of the week. Haying 
about finished. So much rain and cloudy 
weather is hard on grain in the shock 
and hay. Very little old corn in the 
country, with very few cattle and hogs 
on full feed, as farmers have no corn to 
feed them.—John L. Herman. 

Northwestern—Osceola County, Aug. 1. 
—We have a nice rain today, which will 
help all crops except small grain, which 
is about one-half in -shock. More oats 
cut green this year than usual. Corn is 
very irregular; second growth clover is 


doing very well. Very little sickness 
among livestock. No overheating of 
Forses this year, as weather has been 


cool. Flies are not so ‘bad on livestock. 
Hired help supply greater than the de- 
mand.—Chdas. L. Strayer. 

Central—Dallas County, July 28.—Corn 
is beginning to tassel; color is excellent. 
Practically all grain is ¢ut. and hay up, 
an@ threshing will start this week. Hay 


m" 





has been a fair crop. Same fields ot 
wheat look extra good, and oats are gen- 
erally promising. Early apples are ready 
for use, but are a light crop. Potatoes 
are unusually gaod, both as to yield and 
quality. Gardens look good. Pastures 
are holding up unusually well. The in- 
creased hog prices have helped the gen- 
eral feeling among farmers.—H. C. Flint. 

Central—Hamilton County, Aug. 1— 
Oat harvest in full sway. Tho short, the 
crop is of good quality. Wheat turning 
out fairly well. Corn catching up with 
schedule, altho a little late. Second cut- 
ting of alfalfa came along finely. Pas- 
tures remain fairly good. Fruit, espe- 
cially apples, doing well. Livestock in 
excellent shape. Many breeders are 
starting on the fair circuit this week. 


Eggs, butter and eream prices good. 
Roads good.—Lacey Darnell. 
Central—Hamilton County, Aug. 2.— 


We are having too much rain just now 
for harvesting time. Oats will go in the 
shock this week. Will start threshing 
Monday if weather permits. Oats are 
good, with quite heavy straw. Corn is 
coming on well in spite of very cool 
nights; but is still two weeks behind. All 
stock looks good and pastures are fine. 
Very few young fowls, and you could not 
sell a horse on a bet. Corn $1, but not 
much to sell. Some have to buy.— 
dy VE. NN, 

Western—Shelby County, Aug. 1.—The 
farmers are busy cutting oats and the 
grain looks good. Second crop of alfalfa 
is ready to cut. Corn is doing well; has 
begun to set ears. Plenty of pasture. 
Stock is doing well.—P. C. Nielsen. 

Western—Sac County, Aug. 2.—Fine 
corn weather. Most of the oats are in 
the shock; look fine. Almost all the 
clover hay crop is up in good shape. Corn 
needs a lot of warm weather yet. Early 





$9.60, butterfat 36 and 39 cents, eggs 24 
and 33 cents. Last Sunday and Monday 
‘were good corn days, and Tuesday morn- 
ing we had a very heavy rain. Not much 
livestock going to market now.—H. HE. 
Wells.» 

Eastern—Linn County, July 31.—Weath- 
er conditions still very adverse. Cori. 
starting to tassel; most of it unusually 
short, which would indicate a low yield 
even with a fall late enough to mature 
it. Oat harvest is in full swing, and of 
good quality Some early oats starting 
to mold in tne shock on account of the 
recent rains, and some ground so wet 
that it can not be harvested until drier 
weather prevails, New seedings looking 
mostly very welf, except on some of the 
lighter soils, where it was killed out on 
account of the early dry spell. Hogs have 
advanced to near the $10 mark. Corn $1. 
Farmers here solidly against proposed 
grain merger.—A. D. Brennaman. 

South-Central—Mahaska County, Aug. 
2.—Some corn is beginning to tassel while 
some will not tassel for a week or SO. .bt 
is going to be rather short this year. 
Second crop clover is looking good. Some 
threshing is being done. The grain is 
not in very good condition, due to the 
recent rains. Oats seem to .be rather 
light in weight.—Laurence Scharff. 

Northwestern—O’Brien County, Aug. 1. 
—Variy oats and barley about all cut. 
Late oats will be fit to cut in a few 
days. Late oats are lodged some from 
the storm of the 20th. Small grain will 
make an average crop. The second crop 
of alfalfa is beimg made; not as good as 
the first cutting. Corn in this county 
still is a matter of weather conditions 
the rest of the growing season. Not all 
tasseled yet; few ears started. Machine 
men getting their rigs-overhauled for the 
threshing season. Pastures are getting 
short on the high places. Creeks, are 
drying up. Some tile have quit running. 
—A. H. Schneider. 


ILLINOIS 
Western—Hancock County, Aug. 1— 
We are still having plenty of moisture; 





Interstate Fair, Sioux City, Iowa..... 





The 1924 Fair Schedule 


Mississippi Valley Fair and Exposition, Davenport, Iowa 








Central States Exposition, Aurora, Ill...............scscsssscsserssessccssees ..August 15-23 
Missourt State Fair, Sedalia, Mo......ccccccoccrscsescoeeserepescestscegse seerAugust 16-23 
lowa- State. Fair, Des Moines, TO Wiisciiscscictesscéc.pcosccavecccecssisctedete ..August 20-29 
Wisconsin State Fair, Milwaukee, Wis........ Gitisedeenile August 25-30 
Minnesota State Fair, Hamline, Minn.u.................cc000 August 30-September 6 
Nebraska State Fair, Lincoln, NebD...........:...0cscccescseeee August 30-September 5 
Tri-State Fair, Aberdeen, S. D......... September 1-5 
South Dakota State Fair,’ Huron, S, Dis.ccccBecsescsceccsdseccosseseesscess September 8-12 
Kansas: Free Fair, : TOmGRe = Wii sics. srcvcasecscecensessesecstnphgsecevcsensnines September 8-13 
Kansas State Fair, Hutchison, Kantt....cccccccccsesscesscosessescsccssess ... september 13-19 
Hiinois State Fairy, Springs lield Ti c.cssccccocseccoscesssonssgpsivoeavsvtie September 13-20 






Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, 1lOWa.......cc. cee teecesceeeeeeeees September 22-28 
National Dairy Exposition, Milwaukee, Wis............. 


see August 9 -16 





..september 14-20 


September 27-October 4 








appie crop a little short.—Janie Men- 


denhall. 

Southern—Lucas County, Aug. 1— 
Plenty of rain followed by cool weather. 
Most corn is doing well, having com- 
menced to tassel. About 50 per cent of 
the hay ig cut. Some timothy being cut 
for seed. Threshing has started. Oats 
are yielding well. Pastures are good.— 
Rollie V. Fight. 

Central—Dallas County, Aug. 1.—Oats 
all in shock; threshing begun on early 
oats and fall wheat; fair yield and good 
auality. Corn making rapid growth; early 
planted corn tasseling and silking. Had 
nice showers this week and hot weather. 
—D. W. Diddy. 

Northern—Butler County, Aug. 1.—Oats 
are mostly all cut and shocked; start 
threshing next week; oats are good, heavy 
straw. Corn is growing finely. New 
seeding looking well. Corn is selling for 
$1.05, oats 42 cents, eggs 24 cents. Weath- 
er has been real hot, but is cooler now.— 
Cc. H. Nieman. 

Southeastern—Henry County, Aug. 1.— 
An abundance of rain interspersed with 
hot weather has greatly help the corn. 
Oats all cut. Some threshing done, and 
the yield is good. Hay harvest done. 
The high price of corn and the high 
market price of hogs are sending out 
lots of stock that is not ready for the 
market. Old corn very scarce at $1 per 
bushel. A slight epidemic of hog ‘chol- 
era has appeared in the northern part of 
the county.—Mrs. S. J. M. 

Northern—Cerro Gordo County, Aug. 
1—Oats cutting the order of the day. 
Most of the late oats will be cut by the 
first of next week; they are a good crop. 
Corn still about two weeks late, Wut mak- 
ing rapid progress. Haying all finished, 
and threshing will start the latter part 
of next week., Not much old corn left in 
this community.—H. H 

Northeastern—Howard County, Aug. 1. 
—Haying is all done and harvesting is 
beginning. Some grain will not be ripe 
enough to cut for a week yet. Old corn 
is very hard te get: Oats are about the 
same. Local market is as follows: Corn 
85 and 90 cents, oats 35 and 40 cents, hogs 





rains last week and one or 
two small ones this week. It is cool 
and cloudy this morning. Some farmers 
still putting up hay; very little hay put 
up without getting wet. Some have be- 
gur to thresh, but can not get much done 
on account of the weather. Our neighbér 
pulled his machine out a week ago Mon- 
day and has threshed two or three days. 
—Geo. M. Lamb. 


had two big 


MISSOURI 


South-Central—Webster County, Aug. 1. 
—Good corn weather the past two weeks. 
Very little threshing done. Wheat a half 
crop; oats two-thirds. Rye good. Old 
meadows weedy. Clover good, but not 
many fields in evidence. Pastures above 
the average... Corn tasseling out; will not 
made a full crop. Tomatoes are making 
a fine growth, but late; a large acreage 
planted. Apples about 50 per cent of a 
crop. Plenty of wild blackberries. Fifty 
per cent of the hay crop still to harvest. 
Showers delay hay harvest.—J. C. Preston. 

Northwestern—Andrew County, July 25. 
—Too cool for corn. _Most of it is yellow 
and weedy. We can’t have over a half 
crop in our county. Some wheat dam- 
aged in the shock. Most of the oat crop 
is in the shock, except where it is too 
wet to run the binder. Lots of hay has 
been damaged by rain. There are 9-cent 
hogs and $1 corn when the farmers have 
none to sell. Farmers will all be hard 
up this winter. Springs 22 cents, hens 
cents, eggs 21 cents. Flour, feed and 
gugar have gone up.—J. W. Griggs. 


NEBRASKA 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, July 29. 
—Wheat threshing half done; yield from 
15 to 25 bushels, average near 20 bushels; 
very good quality: tests from 59 to 62. 
Oats fair; some light oats, due to dry 
weather. Corn is tasseling ana silking. 
Needs more moisture soon. Light shower 
last night. Potatoes and tomatoe sgood 
crop. Gardens fine Only a few apples. 
No peaches. A fair crop ot plums.—Chas. 
M. Turner. : 





DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 
Nov. 11-12—Fond du Lac County Holstein 
Breeders’ Sale Co., Fond du Wis.; 
H. Bird, Mgr., South Byron, Wis. 
Oct. 1—W. E. Gaffey, Storm > Lake, Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 
Aug. 7—F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia, 
Oct. 1—W. E. Gaffey, Storm Lake, Iowa, 
DUROC JERSEYS 
Oct. 9—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. -- 
* Oct. 15—J. D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ia, 
Jan, 22—McKee Bros., Creston, lowa,. 
Jan. 27—J. D .Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ia, 
Jan, 28—F. L. Williams, New Sharon, Ia, 
; POLANDS 
Oct. 4—W. J. Crow, Webb, Iowa. 
Oct. 21—Johnson Bros., Leslie, Iowa. 
Oct. 22—W. B. Halstead, Van Wert, Iowa, 


Jan. 17—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa. 
SPOTTED POLANDS 
Sept. 6—D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earle 


Oct. 8—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa, 
Feb. 18—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa, 


TAM YORTHS 


eet. 15—Snyder & Snyder, Oskaloosa, Ta, 
ov. 


Special Notice to Advertisers — 


Those who desire to make c in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us 106 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to - 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted 
pecctves ag late as Monday morning of the week of 

ue. 














LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN 


H. M. YODER, Office Address, 1101 Wal- 
nut Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 


EB, H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 
J. I. HOAG, Atlantic, Iowa. 


Field Notes 


GOOD SHORTHORN BULL FOR SALE 

See A. L. Neville, Aurelia, Iowa, for a 
real good roan two-year-old Shorthorn. 
bull. He is a product of Shadow Lawn 
herd and sired by the noted bull, Village 
Golden, winner of high honors and sire 
of innumerable winners and champions. 
The bull offered is one of the good sons 
of this widely known sire, and Mr. Ne- 
ville is making the price attractive. See 
the bull at once if interested.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 


HANCHER’S TOP POLANDS 


Fall sows, the tops of 70 head, and they 
are real good ones, and some extra good 
boar pig prospects by Criterio, are the 
attractions offered by M. P. Hancher, one 
of the best known Poland China breeders 
in the west, in his new advertisement in 
this issue. Mr. Hancher invites cerre- 
spondence, and he +elieves those wanting 
big type Poland Chinas of the best qual- 
ity will he more than pleased with what 
he has to offer.—Advertising Notice. 


GROEPPER’S SPOTTED POLANDS 


A year ago we described to Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers what we thought was the 
best lot of Spotted Poland Chinas, num- 
bers considered, we had found. The merit 
of the Adolph Groepper herd, at Remsen, 
Iowa, the hogs to which we refer, held 
good thruout the year and ended by re- 
turning to Mr. Groepper a handsome 
profit. Having visited this same herd 
twice this season, we take pleasure in 
saying that more scale, more real herd 
boar conformation and more boars are 
in evidence than a year ago. Not many 
people are apprised of the character of 
this herd. Mr. Groepper has never done 
any showing, neither has he advertised 
his hogs extensively. The facts are, 
however, that more could not be said for 
any herd of the breed, outside of prize 
records, than can be said for his. He has 
twenty fall boars and forty spring boars 
after close culling, and many there are 
that would compare with the best seen 
at the big shows. Hogs never get soe 
cheap that this kind does not returm a 
profit. Mr. Groepper will hold a 
sale October 8 and at the proper time 
we will go more into detail regarding 
the offering. See this herd.—Advertising 





‘Notice. 











ROWLAND HALL 


If you would like to send your 
Daughter to a high class 
Private School, look up Row- 
land Hall, an Episcopal 
School in Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Give her a Winter in the 
Mountains. 


ALICE B. MacDONALD, Principal 














BE A MASTER AUCTIONEER 


Learn athome. Ail graduates are succesful. 
Want tO sell your Farm? Write us for expers 
eee service. Moderate fees. Catalog free. 
etioneers Sechoe! of Expertesice, 
310 Whitaker Bidg. Davenport, Sows. 





LENOX COLLEGE 3:2" “Patton tor oe, L 


year #105 Annual cost need not exceed 9500. 5 ixty-foar 
years of service to a farming community. Fall 
opens Sept. 8th. Dean Laughlin, Hopkinton, Ia. 
M oO Nw ca Now is the time to invest i 

Land will never be again as 
cheap. I can sell you the best agriculturar land fn 
the world at gift prices. 40 acre to 400 acre tracts. 
$65.00 to $150.00 per acre. If interested {n easy profits 
write me promptly or come and see me ‘The crops 
are great. LL. ART, First National 
Bank, Welis, Winnesota. 











Ylease mention this paper when writing. 


6—A. E. Augustine, Rose Hill, da. 
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' inexpensive method of pro- 


Remember, it’s but a short dis- 
tance from your cow’s udder 
to the cream pitcher—the but- 
ter plate—the nursing bottle. 

Keep her surroundings 
healthful, free from disease 
germs, and clean smelling, 
with Dr. Hess Dip and Dis- 
infectant. 

Provide a wallow for your 

To each 25 gallons of 
water, add about one quart 
of Dr. Hess Dip. Your hogs 
will do the rest. Good night 
lice and disease germs! 

Use the uprtakling can—in 
the poultry-house for lice and 
mites, wherever there is filth 
or a foul odor, 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc. 
Ashland, Ohio 


DR.HESS DIP 
and DISINFECTANT 





How to vaccinate out 
Wi Pigs G Hogs 


Get This 
FREE Book 


Thousands of large 
owners vaccinate with 
rican Serum and Virus 

without aid. Our FREE BOOK tells 
you how to easily and safely vacci- 
Mate your own pigs. Every step of 
the work fully explained. 

American Serum and Virus is wide- 
ly known for superior accuracy, pur- 
ity and constant potency. Carefully 
Ger tn by skilled veterinarians un- 

strict Government supervision. 

The most exacting conditions prevail. 

laboratory rooms are kept 
snowy-white clean. 

Get our Big FREE Book 
right away. Learn all 
about this easy, safe, and 

















TOD. your hogs. Write 


<Ametican Serum Company 


Sioux City, lowa 2111 + pial 





TAM WORTHS 


B. F. HARRIS FARMS 
TAMW ORTHS 
Bred Gilt, ome and — Bale 
Saturday, pt. G6, 1924 
Best offering Telcrndkdanpion 
blood em Bend for details 
KNOLL DAVID and co 


3; M. Dowell, Mgr.. “Box ‘10, Seymorr, Illinois. 


Tamworth Fall and Spring Pigs 


by the undefeated grand champion Iowa 
Shier. Come and see them at Seven Oaks Farm, 1 
mile south of North Liberty. You will want to buy. 
DD. M. Overholt, KR. 9, Llowa,.City, Lowa. 


BEN-ARD TAMWORTHS 


-Ara@ Megul Kl,a Senior boar pig and his 

ter sisters will be shewn as yeung herd at Des 
this fall. Look them up. 

SNYDER &2 SNYDER, Oskaloosa, Iowa 



































































» Come down to the State Fair 
this summer. Help all lIowa 
telebrate the 70th anniversary jubilee of America’s great- 
est live stock and agricultural exposition. 
What a real jubilee time you will have! A vacation filled 
with fun and education—a mammoth $5,000,000 show 
breaking all previous records and including: 
Nearly 8,000 héad of pure bred live stock; more than 200 
acres of enthralling exhibits; 40 acres filled with farm 
machinery in action; a mid-season auto show; hundreds of 
boy and girl farm exhibits; two buildings full of women’s 
features; team pulling contests; etc., etc. 
Horse races five days with $27,000 in purses; two days fast 
auto races; match race between the three world’s fastest 
pacers; big fireworks spectacle of the destruction of Tokyo}; 
seven blaring bands; auto polo; twelve circus features; so- 
ciety horse shows; state horseshoe meet; big aviation circus; 
a thrill a minute. 
Eight roaring big days for you, brim full of pleasure and 
profit, Plan now for this grand old outing. 








































Worms, Necrotic Enteritis and Stomach 
Troubles. All hogs, sick or well, need: 


¥ emi-So lid Buttermilk 
‘to keep them healthy; thrifty and profitable. It can be 
fed in a very ag” 5 form with excellent results—costs less than 
one cent a gallon. Walter L. Nash, Xenia, Ohio. writes: “Several 
of my fall pigs had died from Necrotic Enteritis, Since I 
feeding Semi-Solid 1 have not lost another pig.” 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO. 


Even hogs on pasture are subject to 1 





4750 Sheridan Road Dept. 860 Chicago, Illinois y | 











DUROC JERSEYS. 


PLEASANT HILL DUROC FARMS 





" Fall boars ready to ship. Our herd of breeding 


Matrons and boars is excelled by none. We invite 
iospection. Farm between Kiron and Odebolt. 


B. A. SAMUELSON & SON, KIRON, IOWA 
JACKS 








LARGE TRIED BREEDING JACKS 


The largest and best of the Black Mam- 
moth breed. 8to6 yrs. old right ready 
for the breeding seasen. Big herd to 
teat not high iz price. 

CHANDLER, R7, lews 





Grow More Wool 


_ Merino sheep ~—s doit. Write for literature and 
ist of breeders. 





i - The American & Delaine Merino Record Association, 





XENIA, OHIO. 











Your Yardstick 


The story of man’s progress is written daily on the printed page—in 
messages from all corners of the globe. Only history can measure it. 

Yet the progress that concern you most—the better talcums, tooth- 
brushes, shoes and automobiles that can give you daily satisfaction— 
you can measure as you read. 

Advertisements are your local yardsticks. ! They tell of the new and 
the best your own dealers carry. 

If you read the advertisements, you can buy wares that repay your 
confidence—wares widely advertised, beeause widely believéd in. 
Moreover, by helping you select the new, economical and best to-day, 
the advertisements 5 you save for the new and best tomorrow. 


Let the advertisements keep you alert, progressive. 
Let them help you save. 


* ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


ANGUS BULLS 


of Rare Quality and Scale 
Eight months to two years. Ail by Esthonian 





ving. 
We offer real herd headers and at prices to insure 
wo for FRANK. 


Renwick, lowa 


ANGUS BULLS 


One 4-year-old bull Blackbird, Also young bulls, 
cows and heifers. A few Chester White sows 
bred to Western Giant 8d, offered for sale. 

A. D. WILSON, WELDON, 10W<A 


NGUS BULLS FOR SALE. I have ee 
head of young bulls of the leading families o 
serviceable age. George Wilkinson, Mitchellville, in 











SHORTHORNS. 








Held Brothers 
Offer Attractions 


15 Scotch Shorthorn Bulls from 12 to 24 months. 
Make your wants known and if we can not fil! 
them, will at least tell you what we have. Many 
ere the get of our grand champion Royal 
Batterfly. Sixty breeding cows. 








HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 








OAN SCOTCH 24 mo. Shorthorn bull 
by Village Golden, noted winner. Attractive 
price. A. E. NEVILLE, Aurelia, Lowa. 





A COPY ¢' of Milking Shorthorn Journal about Dual 
Purpose Milking Shorthorns, the farmer's 
cow, sent on request. Milking Shorthorn Society, Independence, ia. 





HOLSTEINS. 


Morningside Holsteins 
Few choice bulls, ages 1 to 9 months. Sire, Pietje 
Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 84.57 lb. Pietje 
Maplecrest Pontiac. Our cows will cow ‘pare with 
the very best. Address 
Ed. Kensink, (Sioux Co.) Hospers, Iowa 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


of allages. Also some choice heifers for foundation 
herd or for caifcluo. Tell us what vou want. We 
have some great bargains. ; 
BARGHROVE G4 AKNOLD, Norwalk, ia. 


F YOU WANT THE BEST HOLSTEIN 
or Guernsey dairy calves, write Bdgeweod 
Farms, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


W. JENSEN & SON, Exira, Ka., offers 

« fine young bulls, sired by son of King Bess 
Burke Ormsby from grand daughter of King Segis 
Pontiac. Farm adjoining town. Visitora welcome. 

















POLAND-.CHINAS 
Hancherdale Polands 


Fall sows, open at one and ahalf Chicago top, 
weigh around 300.—Very choice spring boars by our 
by our great boar Criterio by Orange boy. Come 
or write for price and description. 

M. P. HANCHER, ROLFE, 10WA 


MATADOR 


The boar supreme. For fpformation on this 
Poland Chiaoa — and this boar, address 
HNSON BROS., LESLIE, IOWA 











SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 


HARVESTER BOY 


A wonderful Spotted Poland juntor yearling boar 
will be shown at Des Moines this fall. Come to the 
farm or see him at the fair. We always have some- 
thing for sale. D. V. Crawford & Sons, Eartham, Ia. 


Spotted Sows and Gilts 


Sired by Emglish Extreme Type and bred to 
@ son of Gates Model for August and September 
farrow. T. M. Hayden, R. F. D. 1, Creston, Iowa. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


lowa State College Live Stock—For Sale 


Clydesdale sags rd years gd Criterion— 
at Iowa State Fai 
Percheron station, .—two Teg Re , AE Jalap— 


Oxford, Hampshire, 
Ramboeulllet Rams 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
Iewa State College 


AUCTIONEERS 


Make $100 a day—Be an 


AUCTIONEER 


You can ff you know what to say and how to 
say it. Four weeks term opens August 4th 
Another term February 8th at Los Angeles. 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL 
(18 years largest in the world) 
818 Wainut St, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Auctioneer H. A. Dunlap 
Live stock Auctioneer and Breeder 


of Spotted Poland China Hogs. Stock for _ at 
all times. WELLIAM SBURG, IOWA 

At World's agg _ 
Learn Auctioneering @° oro! Orieina! ap 
independent with no capital invested. Write today 
for free catalog coming term. JONES NATION- 
AL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING, 


74 N. Sacramente Bivd., Chicage, Lill. 
Carey M. Jones, President. % . 


R. E. MILLER 


Live Stoek Auctioneer 
Blanchard . lowe 


LIVE stToOch 
AUCTIONEER 
____Marian. Iowa 





FARM 
Ames, Iowa 
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HM. L. ae Auetieneer 


$20 Valicy Nat’! Bank Bidg., Des Meines, Lows 








